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Origiual WPoctry. 
THE DEATH OF CGeDIPUS. 


FROM THE GREEK OF SOPHOCLES. 


ere he sat. Save the zephyr’s gentle breath, 
hat lightly waved his ey locks and fanned 
jis weary brow, no sound his grief disturbed, 
| nature spread her charms, but not for him. 
hr haunted by the vision of the past, 
is withered heart in nature’s gayest dress 
jo beauty saw. The sun too beamed his bright 
ad dazzling rays;—in vain for him its light. 
bove, around, ’t was darkness all. 
le heeded not the flower, that smiled beneath 
lis feet, nor saw the tear, that silent stole 
rom either daughter’s eye as o’er they bent 
0 bathe his aching head, and soothe his pain. 
bat wrapt in night, he worn and weary sat. 
ilent all. Suddenly earth trembled ‘neath 
ve head of Pluto! They affrighted clung 
hroung his neck, nor dared their eyes to raise. 
but he, the thunder pealing loud, too clear 
is awful portent saw ; too well he knew 
{summoned him to worlds beyond the skies, 
ad bracing once his courage up, he warned 
s filial guardians of his coming doom. 
‘Oh my children no more will you behold 
our Father. Ali, all dear to me are gone. 
ind now my time has come, I too must die! 
or longer will you guide my weary way, 
Wr lead me in the cooling shade or by 
The chrystal fount, where gurgling waters play, 
warble more the plaintive note to soothe 
ly woe. *T'is better, friendless thus to wander, 
? mother’s anxious hand your tears to dry, 
y father’s care your rising fears to quell. 
utmeekly bear; Let this your grief assuage ; 
Ve soon shall meet, where sorrow enters not, 
here partings ne’er are known, where peace and joy 


And bliss shall dwell.’ 


Too deep their grief for tears, 
Around his peck they fondly clung, as though 


# breast, e’en from the shafts of death they'd shield. | 
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No sigh was heard ;—stillness of woe. Sudden 
A voice called him. With horror filled, they gazed 
Wildly around, erect their hair, their hearts 
Their beating cease; for long and loud the call! 
** Ho! Oedipus, Oedipus, why delay! 
No longer dally here!’’ He knew ’t was God! 
Himself he heeded not, his cup of woe 
He quaff'd, and all its bitter dregs had drained, 
And welcome now the sunifons came. 

But yet for those he loved, his friendless ones, 

He fain would linger still. One duty more 
To these he owed. And quick for Attic’s king 
His early friend, he sent and thus addressed: 

‘*Q best of friends! one token more of love 

I ass, the ancient pledge, your own right hand, 
Which oft in youth our faith had sealed, to these 
My loved now friendless children given, and theirs 
In turn receiving, now your solemn vow 

Let Heaven hear, that never you will them 

setray. But while your heart shall beat and that 
Right hand be strong, a refuge they shall find— 

A safe retreat from every withering blast.’’ 

His sightless eyes upturned, a father’s prayer 

He breathes, falters his voice, a father’s heart 
Melting his scathed and furrowed cheek flows down. 
‘Then calm and firm the clinging maids he thrusts 
Away and bids him leave the scene, nor seem 

To see what mortal eye could never bear 

Or heart endure. Him speaking thus we all 
Obeyed : and full of grief and bitter tears 

At his command we turned away. Yet once 

We stood, as if some spell divine our feet 
Enchained, one mournful glance to take and Io! 
He was gone! Whither vanished none can tell. 
No lightning’s flash or ocean’s storm did him 
Assail, But him some angel kind away 

Did bear, or earth, her bosom op’ning wide, 
Received him kindly to the shades below. A. B. 

Princeton, V. J., 1845. 
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LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


How dear to thee, oh how surpassing dear 
That lonely flower that blooms on earth no more ! 
Yes, Ellen, mourn ;—-I counsel not to stay 
‘The mournful tribute nature claims of thee;— 
Of me,—of all who know to feel thy loss. 


How does each friendly heart unfold to thee 
And pouring thence its many sorrows forth, 
In tender sympathies lament thy loss 
Een as their own. ‘Their own indeed it was. 
ur dear, dear friend, thy sister dearer still, 
Oh, she is gone!—gone to be here no more! 

It cannot be.—Ah yes, it is too true. 

I read the mournful truth in all around, 
‘Hear it attested by the deep-drawn sigh > 
The starting tear, thy sable vesture too 
Declare it all, and bid me doubt no more. 


How hast thou watched beside the bed of pain; 
Marked the slow waning of the lamp of life, 
Noted each movement of the languid eye, 

And fondly hoped that still she might be spared. 
Bat no; the hollow cough, the hectic flush, 

The short, disturbed repose, and turning oft, 

The quick but feeble pulse too plainly tell 

"The solemn truth,—the cherished flower must die. 


The anxious father hears afar the news, 
And quickly hastens to the child’s relief. 
Ilow ardently he hopes, how keen the wish 
‘That help may yet be found, his child revive. 
Now he arrives;—he meets his children dear, 
With all the father moving in his breast,— 
He watches tenderly by day and night, 

E’en by the flick’ring of the midnight lamp, 
And till young morning chases night away, 
Ile sits untiring by the sick one’s couch, 
With feelings such as none but parents know. 
His hopes and fears alternate bear the palm, 
And in his bosom each in turn prevails. 


And now his cherished ones he bids adieu, 
Commending them to put their trust in God, 
Remembering, all he wills 1s for the best, 
And to rely on nought but him to save,— 

** His tender mercies over all his works’’ 
Shall never cease while e’en Himself exists. 


Now languishing upon the bed of death 
The sick one lies, tortured by fell disease, 
And stung with pain, and-burned with parching, 
Yet murmurs not, but patient bears it all; 
And noting too, her sister’s anxious care, 
Her constant watching, deep soliciture, 
Almost forgets that she herself is sick. 


The time draws nigh,—around the bed of death 
Friends gather fast, and dear ones eager press. 
She looks on all the last, the mute farewell 
But what a volume does that look contain. 
Sister, farewell; and thou, farewell my friend, 
E’en as a sister dear, farewell, farewell, 
A long adieu to all, adieu to earth, 
My Saviour calls, his summons I obey,—- 
Mourn not for me.-—All now is done ;-—-she’s gone 
To dwell in realms of everlasting bliss 
Safe ip the bosom of her Father, God. <A. R. A. 


Lowell, Jugust, 1845. 
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HOW BERTHA WAS JEALOgs 
AND WHY. ‘. 
HASTINGS WELD. 
Love sketches generally end wher . 
'begins—but young married people aff, 
‘perhaps, the very best material for the ho. 
}ism, heroines and heroes of the fire. 
sketch. The altar, the ring, the declara:\ 
of the tie indissoluble (errors and death 
cepted) are generally looked forward 1, 
the pleasant catastrophe of tales “By 4, 
Author of the Turtle Dove.” = Let us Jog 
a little beyond, and describe how Bertha w, 
jealous, and then we will see why. 
When Charlie found his little wife p 
ding him very earnestly on the—lIct mex 
—the first evening of the third week aig 
marriage not to go out and leave her alon 
we are compelled to acknowledge that prew 
ly as she pouted at the request, he thought; 
was very unreasonable. For twenty-or 
days and nights she had been to him as }i 
shadow. She could not pass his compiir 
room, even, without looking in, and takin 
him away with her—and strange to say, ha 
walks always carried her to precisely 
that part of the city where it was situs 
ted; thongh she met no other of he 
own sex there, except a not very handsome, 
and not exceedingly young woman, who sol 
knicknacks to such beardiess young men 
cannot pass an apple without trying thei 
teeth in it ; and who seem to serve no pariit 


' 
f tha 


ular purpose in society, except to support 1% 
‘hucksters of flour disguised in fat, aforesaid. 
Now, this connubial attention was very well 
the first day. It was rather pleasant the set 
ond. It was endurable the third. By thal 
day every clerk in Charlie’s store, and like 
‘wise the black-porter, and the car man wi 
displayed the provincial English of “a « 
for hire,” in front of his door, had reached 
the conclusion by occular demonstration, thi 
he had married a beauty, On the fourth day 
her presence was tolerable—on the fifth—!is 
ten and learn, young wives and affections! 
|—the negative principle was absolutely afit 
ed in the young husband’s mind to the wot 
endurable, when her pretty hand upon bs 
shoulder tipped him out of his balance of de 
‘and credit, as he was poring over his ledge 
|Ifsuch a thing were possible in the hone 
‘moon, we should be inclined to sayglat Che 
‘lie was ashamed of his wife. 


BY H. 
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Watch little sis at the dinner table. She 
-ours mentally that fine large orange as the 
eort is served—but it is not proper that 
, should express one word of affection for 
" tempting fruit. 
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ot take vengeance upon it for her past as- | 
med indifference. She has not the glim- 
er of the idea of the moral that is to 

read in her little innocent hvpocrisy 
atecedent to possession—and her frank and 
ynewhat nauseating (the prettiest children 
ire pretty pigs) devotion to it when it is roil- 
ito ber plate. By and by she will grow 
p, if her fond parents’ hopes are realized. 
he apple of her eye will then become 
husband worth having. While that hus- 
and is merely a husband elect, she will pre- 
nd before witnesses, to the same _indiffer- 
nce that she acted towards the orange. 
Vhen he becomes a husband indeed, she will 
e unlike most young women—certainly un- 
ike Bertha, if she do not revenge herself up- 
»n her husband, as she did upon the orange 
st any tate while the moon lasts. There— 
ve promised a sketch only, and have already 
ritten a disquisition. 

Revenons @ moutons—shcep indeed. Char- 
iecertainly looks the character. It is the 
enth day.. Constant in her walk as the ghost 
of Grim—true to her hour as his nonentiship 

she has daily, Sundays excepted, stepped 
nto’ her husband’s place of business, all 
reathed in smiles—to surprise him with a 
isit. The porter outside the door asks the 
at man what’s o’clock. The car man looks 
pthe street, asif fora sign of the hour, 
and discerning a particular bonnet, says 
‘two.” hata prettier time piece could not 

ell be found, than Mrs. Bertha Bent, is a 
fact. ‘The clerks inside who yawn at the in- 
digested indigestibles which they have bolted 
at their dinners, drive their pens with a fresh- 
er zeal, as they discover by her appearance 
precisely how much it is past meridian, and 
rejoice at the immediate commencement of 
their principal’s now daily protracted dinner 
hour. The youngest boy thrusts his tongue 
into his cheeks as he bends over his paper ; 
the next almost hems aloud; the next opens 
both eyes wide, and then winks with the 
two. One is seized with a fit of coughing, 
the periodical fit occurring daily just at the 
same hour, and no other; and all of them 
act as if an epidemic frog had jumped from 
throat to throat, producing cachination by the 
whole company—suppressed at first—but as 
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the frock of Bertha sweeps the threshold on 


her way out, rising by a regular crescendo, 
till, master and lady out of bearing, if swells 


‘to the full diapason of a loud cuflaw. Pom- 
Schooled in strict obser- | pey Porter outside throws a Jim Crow bal- 
nce of etiquette, she talks only with her|ance and humsa ditty; and the cartman 
.< It has fallen to her lot—and now see lets off his mirth 


by giving the negro a 
touch with a crack of his whip, like a wasp- 
sting. 

Scrab, in the comedy, is not so great a fool, 
afterall. “I knew,” he said, “that they 
were talking about me—for they laughed 
consumedly.” Conscious that he deserved 
to be Ianghed at, Scrub’s process of ratioci- 
nation was correct as it was short and sim- 
ple. No Mr. Charles Bent could not be blind 
to what we have described; nor could he 
but understand the whole of it, and what it 
meant. To make any inquiry was out of 
the question ; and to take any notice of it, In 
any manner, would only be to add to the 
joke, by raising an intangible something in- 
to a tangible evil—in a word, to help along 
the joke of his young scape graces, at his 
own expense. He had his suspiciens—and 
they were so far from being wrong that they 
were quite right. 

As he passes home, the advertisement of 
a new married wife, (why will people do so?) 
which she carries in her dress, is not quite 
rénough.* 

She presses so close to her dear, and looks 
so aflectionately up in his face that the natu- 
ral language of her manner is not to be mis- 
‘understood. “1 have him” is as plainly spo- 
len as if it were spoken by her lips; as dis- 
tinctly written as if it were placarded-on her 
shoulders. Young unmarried girls find ref- 
uge for their envy in the affectation of con- 
tempt for matrimony—young men, late Char- 
lie’s bachelor associates, touch their hats 
with provoking punctilio, while the blood 
mounts to the roots of his hair. Older sta- 
gets in things matrimonial smile to them- 
selves at the neophytes, and all along the 
streets the promenade of the new married 
couple makes as much sensation, as would 
the stately tread of a bear, elephant, or other 





distinguished stranger. She cares nothing 
for all this, or rather likes it. He closes his 
own door behind him with a feeling of secu- 
tity, as if jibes, and taunts, and sneers, and 
laughs floated on the sunbeams out of doors, 
and he had at last reached a haven and shut 
them out. And yet, after all, he would not 
readily relinquish his prize, if she does not 
make him shamed of her. 





Human nature cannot stand every thing ; 
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and therefore we do not wonder that many 
couples get married, and then run or ride 
away, till the accident has blown over. But! 
Bertha would not listen to any proposal of 
sort. She would just as soon have taken a 
pair of diamond bracelets into the woods to 
sport them, as tohave carried the husband | 
she had won into seclusion. No—no—not| 
she. She did not belive there was another| 
in the city and Liberties, no, not in the Un- 
ion, or the Universe,a husband like the one | 
she had obtained; and as she would have, 
done by a new dress, she was determined to: 
wear him, while the gloss was on, where the 
most of her old companions could see him, | 
and as a matter of course, envy her. She 
loved him dearly—there is no disputing it— 
and she was jealous of the very newspaper 
he looked into at breakfast, because it diver- 
ted his attention from her. 

Upon this particular day—the tenth since 
their marriage, when fairly housed, Mr. Bent 
intimated to his young wife, as gently and 
gingerly as he could, that he wished she 
would not call every day for him at the place | 
of business. In one moment after he had 
stammered itout, he would have given the 
world if he could have recalled it. She 
looked so woe be-gone—so sorrowful, and it 
threw such a damp upon her spirits, but a 
moment before so elastic, that if*he had. 
thought that proposing to her to go down on 
‘change and keep business hours by his side, | 
with her lace and needle in her hand, would 
have mended the matter, he would have made | 
her the offer; and no doubt, had he asked 
her to do so before that unlucky speech, she 
wonld have fallen into the scheme of daily 
life with delight. In fact, in her own heart, 
she wondered only the day before, why he 
had not made some such arrangement, if he 
really loved her as she did him. 

It will readily be perceived that the young 
couple were in a position quite as awkward 
as any which could have occurred before 
marriage. Charlie could not goon and ex- 
plain to his young wife why he wished her 
to forego what she considered only a natural 
and proper manifestation of affection for one, 
whom “ had as undoubted a right to love, 
as she would have had to eat an orange. He 
might have said that he did not like tc have 
the honey moon shining so bright inthe sight 
of scoflers—but that would have been awk- 
ward, particularly as he had promised her 
before marriage, and since, that ¢heir honey- 
moon should last while their lives were spar- 
ed. If she would only have asked a ques- 











tion or two—but not one word in War a 
query did she utter—and thus having mi 
sistance to get out of the scrape witha] ,,. 
Charlie was obliged to let matters take ;),. 
course. 7 

And a mighty pretty course they tool, , 
be sure, in the mind of the young y;, 
What could be the cause that he did not y. 
her to call at his store? It was a qtiestng 
she asked herself twenty times before },. 
time—twenty-five times after she ough; ,, 
have been asleep, and all night in her she, 
It sat on her heart like an incubus—y, 
when she waked in the morning, she wah:) 
—a jealous wife. That was “how Ber} 
became jealous,” anda very small busines 
you think she made of it. But before yo 
condemn her harshly, my dear madam, ‘tr 
and recollect if you have not been jealoys 
yourself, for a cause quite as _insutlicion,| 
“ Trifles light as afr,” &c.—the quotation \ 
somewhat musty. 

And now, having firmly decided in he 
own mind her dear Charlie was an unger. 
ful, cruel, deceitful, apathetic, indifierey, 
beautiful monster, she watched all the tine 
his merest look, tone, word, gesture and mo 
tion. A conclusion once adopied, it is yery 
easy to find proofs of its correctness. | 
Charlie was present and attentive, he was o»- 
ly playing the hypocrite. If he talked, i 
was but to divert her thoughts from his wick: 
edness, and lead her acuteness astray. | 









































‘he was silent she was sure he was thinking 


of some absentone. If he read, it was only 
to kill the time which hung heavy on his 
wretched hands while he was in her society; 
and if he didnot take upa book, it was le 
cause he feared that she might make bin, 
unwillingly minister to her pleasure, by asi: 
ing him to read aloud. All these mental op 
erations she kept within her own heart, only 
advising him that something was wrong, and 
she shew it by alternate passive gloom, and 
almost active ill-nature. Poor fellow! o 
wonder that he longed at last to escape [or a1 
evening from his beautiful plague and tor 
mentor; and that brings us back again 
the evening of his twenty-first day after mar 
riage, at which point we digressed. It 
somewhat a long parenthesis to be sure—b! 
honey-moons are always _parentheseses |" 
the eyes of old married people—passages !" 
the matrimonial narrative which, as Lindley 
Murray hath it—* may be omitted without 
injuring the sense!” 

“ Now don't go out again, Charles, with 
me!” 
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« Again! I’ve not made acall without you 
since we were married,” sighed Charlie, as 
if the three weeks had been a forenoon o! 
the Wandering Jew’s—three centuries,—or 
such a trifle. 

« But you leave me alone every day.” 

“My dear girl I have business this even- 
ing with people whom you do not know. A 
young friend—” 

“ Yes, Charles—any body but me—so 
soon after—-after—afler marriage too’— 
and she half smiled as if she was ashamed 
of herself. 

Charles bit his lips, and had half a mind 
to call her (whisper it)a fool—but thought 
better of it. So he twirled his hat a moment, 
then stopped her mouth with a kiss and pass- 
ed out of the house with a mingled feeling of 
joy at his liberty and compunction at the pain 
which he feared it might have caused her. 
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‘diminished appetite—-but devoted himself 


with such industry to the toast and coffee, 
eggs and cetera, that Betty, cook, declared 
she should thereafter double the provision 
when missus was away. And then he walk- 
ed comfortably down to his warehouse, the 
only misgiving upon his mind being the fear 
that Bertha might come down there to set 
his rascally boys playing pantomime again. 
He did think of breaking their heads all 
round in such an event, if they indulged in 
that amusement, and, if he could not describe 
the cause of such discipline, of leaving their 
guilty consciences to guess at it. 

But instead of Bertha, came her brother— 
a midshipman in Uncle Sam’s navy. Mr. 
Middy looked as if he had matters of high 
import, locked in his breast, and ready to be 
forthwith discharged; and Charlie had on- 
ly time to bid him good morning, and to 


Bertha walked pensively across the floor two/hope within himself that Bertha had not 
or three times—then stamped a compound|been making herself ridiculous at her mo- 


fracture into the slip on her right foot and 
then—wwell what then ? 

She picked up a note which he had drop- 
ped from his hat. 
put papers in such places. 
the light and read : 

“Mrs. Wilkins’ compliments—no that is 
too cold a word—the blessings of the widow 
and the fatherless [the hypocrite!] be upon 
you, Charles. [The wretch to call him 
Charles!] I received your notice of the ap- 
pointment to-day [oh the—the] and expect 
you will steal a few moments from your pret- 
ty bride this evening.” 

Bertha sunk intoa chair. “This zs perfi- 
dy. A young friend—a young widow—an 
abominable man.” She wiped her lips spite- 
fully and started up. When she reached 
the street door she remembered her hat—and 
as she returned for that, her paroxysm abated 
alittle. She called aservant, gave hima 
message for her husband, and directed him to 
follow a step or two behind her. Now the 
reader doubtless fancies he sees reason enough 
why Bertha should be jealous. 

When Mr. Bent came home John deliver- 


ed his message, “ that Mrs. Bent had gone) 
to her mother’s, and did not wish him to take 


the trouble to follow her.” Of course Char- 
lie said nothing to the servant, but he thought 
—“Humph—strong symptoms of powerful 
tantrums. 
her word.” So he smoked his segar, and 
went to bed. Weare sorry to be forced to 
record the fact, but he “ slept like a top.” 





Men are very careless to’ 
Bertha took it to! 
|just in time. 





The, best cure is to take her at} 





At breakfast solus, he betrayed no signs of! 


ther’s house, when another gentleman en- 
tered. 

“ Ah,” said Bent, to the last comer, “ how 
are you this morning? I promised to intro- 
duce ycu to your future mates, and you are 
Mr. Midshipman Green,” said 
he, addressing Bertha's brother, “allow me 
to present to you Mr. Midshipman Wilkins, 
that will be, as soon as he buys his cap, hat 
lace, and buttons. Hereceived his appoint- 
ment yesterday.” 

Mr. Midshipman Green touched the visor 
of his cap to Mr. Midshipman Wilkins, and 
Mr. Midshipman Wilkins made a motion, as 
if he wanted to touch the rimof his hat to 
Mr. Midshipman Green, if he could do it 
unperceived. Suspecting that Wilkins and 
his brother-in-law might like to converse a 
moment, Green withdrew tothe street door. 
“ Wilkins,” he said to himself, “why that’s 
the name in the note.” He drew it from his 
pocket and looked. ‘ Appointment yester- 
day, why that’s the appointment in the note 
too—and our Berth isa fool.” Then he 
hummed “ Hail Columbia,” and looked out 
at the door. A hackney coach stood before 
with a very old, but very good looking lady 
in it, in very[deep mourning. “And that’s 
his mother, I suppose. She’s the ‘ widow,’ 
and young green-horn there is the “ father- 
less.” Berth is a fool, and I have had a nar- 
row escape from looking like onetoo.” The 
young “ green-horn” bidding Mr. Midship- 
man Green a very respectful good’ morning, 
full of Eotereviial ts athis buttons. Mr. 
Bent accompanied young Wilkins to the 
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coach door, and the old lady shook him 
warmly by the hand—as only a whole heart- 
ed and grateful old lady can shake. 

“ Wilkins’ mother, I suppose,” said Green 
as Bent returned to the store. 

“ Yes, and a fine old lady she is too—one 
of the ‘have beens,’ in point of property ; 
and her only foible is that she won’t let any 
body come near, who has known her in her 
better days, except a select few, of whom I 
am one. She makes the weeds she has worn 
this five years a pretextto deny herself all 
society.” 

‘She hasn't a pretty daughter ?” 

“ No—Jack is her only child.” 

“ And never a beautiful niece, or cousin, 
or any thing of that sort in the house?” 

“ Nota soul—but why do you ask such 
questions ?” 

‘Oh, for nothing—only I want to find ont 
whether it is worth while to fish for an invi- 
tation home from the young cub.” Thatwas 
a bouncer—and Green proceeded to tell an- 
other in the same breath. “Oh, I'd like 
to have forgotten. Sister Berth asked 
me to call and say, that she should be home 
to dinner.” 

“ Humph,” thought Charlie to himself, “] 
guess she’s got over it.” And then he said 
aloud, “Come and dine with us, will you 
not?” 

“T have an engagement.” That was boun- 
cer the third, but Mr. Midshipman Green 
had his reasons. He thought there might 
be a scene perhaps. As he walked home 
he composed a new comic song with which 
to regale his sister. Take a sample—Air, 
“ Lucy Long.” 

**Oh I have a sister Bertha, 
An’ I b’lieve she is a fool ; 
She went off an’ got married, 
When she should ha’ staid at school.’ 


But marriage is a school Mr. Midshipman 
Green ; though, as Mr. Weller, Senior, says, 
“ Vether it’s vorth vile to go through so much 
to learn so little, as the charity boy said, ven 
he got to the end of the alphabet, is a keves- 
tion. I [Weller, not Z] think it is’t. 

When Mr. Bent went home to dinner, he 
found his wife all smiles, an unusual phe- 
nomenon. Never did a meal tete-a-tete pass 
more delightfully. And after dinner Mrs. 
Bertha Bent actually hunted up Chartie’s se- 
var case, and pressed it upon him—though a 

ay or two before she protested that smoke 
killed her out-right. As they both sat on the 
same end of the sofa, she said : 

“ Why did not you tell me that you had 





managed to get a midshipman’s commission 
for your young friend, that dear excellent 0), 
lady's son?” 

“T tried to tell you, and you would n’t let 
me.” 

“ Why, Charles!” 

“ Certainly I did—last evening ; but you 
pouted and scolded ‘any body but me,’ and [| 
gave it up.” 

Bertha thought a littlhe—for her a great 
deal. An ecclairissement followed, and the 
young bride, when all was explained, the 
store business and all, would have been per: 
fectly hanpy if she had not felt nota litle 
ashamed. It is six weeks from that time to 
this writing, and though Charlie Bent has 
been out two whole evenings without his 
wife, she has not felt jealous once—nor even 
suspicious that he prefers the society of any 
other person or thing, tgale or female, ani- 
mate or inanimate, above her. And she has 
actually also found for herself, that too much 
of a dear husband is a little on the order 
toujours perdriz. 








Miscellawp. 
AMELIA—THE LOUISVILLE Po- 
ETESS. 


Under the head of “ Sketches of Literary 
Characters,” a writerin the Home Journa! 
and Citizen Soldier has the following inter- 
esting notice of the gifted Mrs. Welby for- 
merly Miss B. Coppuck : 

Upon visiting the studio of Spence, an ar- 
tist of celebrity, at Louisville, my attention 
was directed to a portrait in the room which 
he informed me was “ Amelia,” the poetess 
of the Louisville Journal. Having perused 
her productions with infinite delight, I be- 
came interested m the features of one whose 
soul seemed almost to dissolve in song, and | 
gazed at the counterfeit presentiment, with 
more than ordinary regard, which was notic- 
ed by my friend, Zémner, who promised me 
an introduction, forthwith. This I at once 
embraced, and was introduced to her the sub- 
sequent day. Shortly after our arrival a! 
the residence of this gifted young lady, she 
made her appearance in the room, and I was 
surprised at her youthful form and fea- 
tures, apparently those of one whose years 
did not exceed sixteen, and with a corres- 
ponding innocent and confiding address. — 

The first interview was brief—availing 
myself ef a kind invitation to call again, ! 
paid my second visit and had the pleasure o! 
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a tetea tete with the charming youthful po- 
etess! Our conversation became unreserved 
and partook of a social and friendly charac- 
ter, inthe course of which she informed me 
that the making of poetry had been an early 
amusement, but never for an instant suppos- 
ed that her pieces possessed an unusual mer- 
it, uotil Mr, Prentice noticed one of them in 
an album, and solicited from her contributions 
to the Journal. 

It is truly astonishing in reading her poe- 
try, to reflect upon the deep philosophy which 
pervade them, and the almost sublime melo- 
dy of her verses, for one so young! __Inspi- 
ration seems to have touched her lips with 
its hallowed fire—and one might well ima- 
gine,— 

That angels would #tart with surprise, 
To hear a voice so like their own. 


The reply she made to me, upon eulogiz- 


ing her splendid intellectual efforts, told’ of | 


the yearnings of her soul after immortality. 
“Willingly,” she remarked, “would I be 
content to die ‘o-morrow, provided I should 
be remembered always. The aspiration was 
clorious, and a herald of the fame which 


shall go forth to the world! 

I requested to see one of her MSS., to be- 
hold her writing, and to observe whether she 
corrected much during the progress of an 
article; as it has been alledged that N. P. 
Willis recopies each of his articles five or six 
times, to model them perfectly in his own es- 
imation. 

Kindly did “ Amelia,” favor me with one 
written at the suggestion of a youthful friend 
in the Navy, and never were more noble sen- 





| 
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For it was on the dewy sod, 
Beside the moaning eeas, 

I learnt at first to worship God, 
And sing such strains as these, 





R,ANDOLPH. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial 





| Advertiser, writing from Randolph, Vt., says 
j ‘ , . 
among other things, the following: 


It has been my lot to wander somewhat 
extensively in different directions, but rarely 
have [ ever seen an inland landscape of 
| greater loveliness than is offered to the eye 
int various points of the summit, known as 
| Randolph Hill. This is not an abrupt and 
precipitous declivity, covered with rocks and 
barrenness, It is one of a series of lofty but 
somewhat regular undulations which range 
at intervals between the Green Mountains of 
Vermont and the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. The whole of its surface is 
fertile and populous, and such is its particu- 
lar position that it enables you to look off up- 
on the sides aud summits of several similar 














giorl 'elevations, themselves adorned with farms 
awaits her when the voice of her melody | 


and thoroughly cultivated, while far in the 
distance is seen a sweeping circle of majes- 
tic mountains, clad to their tops in perennial 
green. Whatare the tame prairies and flat 
lowlands of other boasted regions in com- 
parison with this romantic and soul-inspiring 
scenery ? 

Through the western section of this town 
runs the projected route of the Northern 
[Central] railroad from Boston to Montreal. 
Great enthusiasm prevails on the subject of 
this railroad throughout the whole state, but 


timents dictated, than those addressed to that | especially where surveys for routes have 


young officer, who should wear them next 
to his heart as a talisman whenever his coun- 
try calls him forthto the field of honor and 
glory ! . 

I remarked to her in admiration of the 
beautiful penmanship, that she certainly 
wrote with no ordinary degree of elegance, 
and that it was singular, as most literary 
individuals wrote a bad hand. “Everything 
that I do jingles,” she playfully replied. 
“For my part,” she continued, “1 write so 
compositors can read, and hence there. are 
but few typographical errors in my articles.” 


In reply to the questions as to the place of 
my nativity, she informed me that it was the 
Eastern shore of Maryland—within sight 
and hearing of the deep blue ocean. In her 
own sweet language, 


' 


| 





been made. It is believed that this enter- 
prise will do much for Vermont. It will 
bring her agricultural products, her manu- 
factures and her minerals directly into mar- 
ket, and will develope a thousand resources 
which have hitherto been nearly useless to 
herself and still more to the rest of the 
world. Well may Vermonters look up and 
rejoice in the anticipated benefit of Bostoni- 
an enterprise. The traveling public are 
entitled toa full share of interest in these 
events. When steam-cars shall regularly 
traverse these hill-sides and valleys, how ma- 
ny thousands of people will enjoy their beau- 
teous aspect and inhale their health-giving 
atmosphere who would never dream of ma- 
king a pilgrimage hither by aless expedi- 
tious conveyance. 
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RELIGION! WHAT IS IT? 


"Tis not to go to church to-day, 
To look devout and seem to pray; 
And ere to-morrow’ sun goes down, 


Be dealing scandal through the town. 


Not every sanctimonious face, 
Denotes the certain reign of grace ; 
A phiz that seems to scowl at ein, 
Oft veils hypocrisy within. 


*Tis not to mark our duty’s walk, 
Or of oar own good deeds to talk, 
And then to practice secret crime, 
And so mis-spend and waste our time. 


’Tia not for sects or creeds to fight, 
And call our zeal the rule of right; 
When all we wish is at the best, 
To see our church exce! the rest. 


'Tis not té wear the Christian’s dress, 
And love to all mankind profess ; 

Then treat with scorn the suffering poor, 
And fast against them close the door. 


Ah no! religion means not this, 

Its froit far sweeter, fairer is; 

In heavenly soil alone it thrives, 

And more than blossoms while it lives. 


' 








~ ——- 


Cuargmisa May.—A fellow who has a bow anda 
smile for every one abroad, and beats his wife at home. 


Nl A ET 





———- — 


Tne Army or tire Press.—There are about 140 
newspapers printed in the Uuited States, giving employ- 
ment to about 12,000 hands, 





They who will abandon a friend for one error, know 
but little of the human character, and prove that their 
hearts are as cold as their judgments are weak. 





(CP Boys should remember that it requires something 
more than a long tailed coat, a long nine and bragadocia, 
to make men. 





Why is a postmaster’s clerk like a man attacked by a 
highwayman? Do you give it up? Because he is obliged 
to STAND AND DELIVER. 


A Low Brep Woman.-—One who stays at home, 
takes care of her children, and never meddles with the 
business of her neighbors. Species almost extinct. 








7 There is a steamboat out West by the name of 
the “ Lady of the Lake.” Last week she was sold to 


a wag who changed her name to the “Female of the 
Pond,” 





{(y Of the sixteen millions of white population of 
the United States, about fourteen millions are employed 
in agriculture. The entire number employed in manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts is less than a half mill- 
ion, Commerce and the mercantile pursuits occupy 


Rev. Dr. Jupson.—This distinguished missionary 
from the East is daily expected in his native land. He 
has been absent 33 years, during which time he has 
translated and written with his own hand, the whole 
Bible in the Burmah language. 





yr A New York paper thus describes one of the fs), 
ionable gambling establishments in that city : “ The fu; 
niture is splendid—the cooks scientific—the servant, 
admirable—the wines exquisite—the company sclect— 
the roguery superb—the cheating unrivalled—the rasca! 
ity unequalled.” 





Kinpry “Briows.”—The ladies of Pittsburg, if w, 
may believe one of their own papers, cannot keep their 
faces clean in consequence of the coal soot which js 
constantly falling inthe American Birmingham. When 
alady’s face receives a descending flake, her neares: 
friend blows it off. To wipegt off would only make bad 
worse, and singular to say, the yreatest kindness showy 
by the ladies to each other is when they come to blows 


WOULD NOT HAVE BELIEVED IT. 
The Paris correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post says that a witness, in a Parisian court of 
justice, in testifying to the apparent affection of a 
husband for his wife, said with perfect gravity, ‘ he 
loved her so well, that you would not have believed 
she was his wife.’ 





THOUGHTFUL BOY. 

A little boy, more thoughtful than boys generally 
are, but no more than they should be, on being tum- 
bled into the mud by a comrade, was asked why he 
didn’t serve his abuser in the same manner, when he 
replied—‘ If I should, there woud be two suita of 
clothes to clean!’ 


PROOF OF FIDELITY AND ATTACHMENT 

In Africa, a young woman, an intended bride, 
brought alittle water in a calabash, and, kneeling 
down before her lover, desired him to wash his hands; 
when he had done this, the girl, witha tear of joy 
sparkling in her eyes, drank the water. This was 
considerdd as the greatest proof of her fidelity and 
attachment. 








‘ 


FORGETFUL LAWYER. 
A lawyer who. was sometimes forgetful, having 
been engaged to plead the cause of an offender, be- 
gan by saying: 

‘* I know the prisoner at the bar, and he bears the 
character of being a consummate and impudent 
scoundrel’’ 

[Here somebody whispered to him that the pris 
oner was his client, when he immediately added : } 

«« But what great and good man ever lived who 
was not calummiated by many of his cotempor'- 








the larger portion of the remaining fifteen huudred thou- 
sand. 


ries : 
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MARY. 


She met him in the busy crowd, 

When every other heart was cold; 
His face was shaded with a clond, 

Which inward cares and sorrows told. 
The silent tongue, the downcast eye, 
The blushing cheek, the smothered sigh, 
The beating of the timid heart, 
The wishful look, as loth to part, 

Said, ‘* Oh remember me!’’ 


As by the moon’s soft silvery light, 
She sought with him the lone retreat, 
How swiftly flew the hours of Night, 


For love had chained these fond ones’ feet. 


As long they talked and late they strayed, 
Where zephyr’s in the woodbines played, 
Ifer trembling hand he gently pressed, 
And as he clasped her to his breast, 

Said, “‘Oh remember me !’’ 


But time roiled on and brought its smart, 
And Mary’s pleasures soon were o’er; 

The hour of twilight saw them part— 
Alas! she feared, to meet no more ! 

And she breathed the sad farewell, 

The words in faltering accents fell; 

And while she journeyed far away, 

The lovely maid was heard to say, 

** Will he remember me? "’ 


Ah, hapless one! can memory blast 

Those years of deep and silent grief ? 
an such keen anguish be forgot, 

Or can oblivion bring relief? 
False-hearted man! did’st thou desiyn 
To make this gentle one repine? 
Must Mary wander thus alone, 
And no one hear her plaintive moan, 

‘Will he remember me? *’ 


The Power, dear maid, that rules on high, 

And chains the deep and rolling sea, 
Has watched thy path—has heard thy ery, 

And He will still remember thee. 
When love shall fail and goodness cease; 
When treachery robs the heart of peace, 
And when this troubled scene shall close, 
Aad thou in death shalt find repose, 

He will remember thee. 
8. B. 





Professor Chevalier, in the Paris Journal of Debates, 
oacludes a notice of General Jackson’s death, with 


words‘ Jackson’s memory is big with glory and 


vil; but Washington’s is all lustre and good,” 


Moral Tales. 





THE UNEDUCATED WIPE. 


At the close of a gloomy day in Novem- 
ber, Albert Fitzgerald, a young man of very 
elegant and interesting appearance, found he 
had missed his way, and was descending a 
lonely hill that ended in a thick forest. He 
stopped before he entered the dreary road and 
cast an inquiring and eager gaze around ; but 
he saw no alternative except to go on, or 
retrace his steps and ascend the long, tedious 
hill, 

“ This is abominable,” said he, as he pul- 
led the reins to stop his tired beast, “1 should 
be quite unwilling to make the supper of 
some hungry wolf or boar, it would be a most 
inglorious end to my journey, and not at all 
consistent with the deeds of noble daring ; 
but perhaps there are'no such prowlers here, 
and atall events it is a straight path—I can 
try it a mile or two, and if I see or hear any- 
thing alarming I can returir; it will nos “ 
very soldier-like to besure, to run from an 
enemy, but there is none to trumpet my fame 
in this wood—so come on, my tired dapple !”’ 

The evening was fast closing, and he could 

only ride slowly, and with great caution, as 
the stumps of the trees often stood many feet 
high and much impeded his progress. After 
he had been riding for some time, the snow 
commenced falling, and Fitzgerald began to 
be seriously alarmed, when suddenly, a bright 
light shone through the underwood at no 
great distanee. He galloped quickly on, and 
saw, to his surprise and delight, a very com- 
fortable looking log house with pr kas: win- 
dows, quite an uncommon thing in the back 
country. 
“T suppose,” said he, “I shall share with 
some dozen little white heads, each striving 
by dirt and clamor to make me as uucomfor- 
table as possible—well! 1 shall at least have 
a shelter from the bears and the weather. 


So saying, he threw the bridle around a 
stump, and springing over the fence, was just 
about knocking at the door, when a voice of 
great melody and sweetness struck his ear, 
singing the“ evening hymn.” He stopped— 
but the music had ceased. He approached 
without noise to the window, and what was 
his surprise, his emotion, at beholding ina 
secluded place like this, the most exquisitely 
beautiful creatdre he had ever seen. Her 
dress was ‘that of a rustic, and her straight 





person, though thus adorned, more faultless 
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than the finest models he had ever gazed on! in a thick forest, so far from any human hy,). 


in the halls of fashion and elegance. 


itation, seemed so strange that he scarce kno. 


Fitzgerald almost doubted his senses ; for how to address them ; but the old gentlema, 


nothing mortal had ever seemed to him half 
so lovely. The little white hands and dim- 
pled fingers were smoothing the gray hairs 
of a most noble looking old man, who sat be- 
fore a bright fire. His face was pale and 
careworn. His large expressive eyes were 
turned on his youthful companion with a ten- 
derness that seemed to affect her much, for 
she kissed his wrinkled cheeks again and 
again; and seemed trying by a thousand 
winning ways, to divert him from his sor- 
rows. He was dressed like a farmer; but 
round him was thrown a large military cloak, 
apparently to screen him from the weather, 
one corner of whichcovered his foot that res- 
_ted on a bench before him. The room was 
clean and comfortable, though it contained 
nothing but some chairs, a table, and a shelf 
with books. 
the old man’s seat, and a few cooking uten- 
sils placed in a corner of a large stone fire 
place. 

Fitzgerald stood riveted to the spot, scarce- 
ly daring to breathe lest he should break the 
charm that seemed now to detain the objects 
in his sight ; but the snow was falling fast, 
and the horse began to grow restive. He 
stepped gently back and knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said the old man, and Fitzge- 
rald entered. 

“Will you give me shelter for the 
night, sir, said he, bowing, “I have lost my 
way, and my horse is worn out with this 
day’s travel!” 

“With pleasure, sir,” was the reply. “We 
can afford you a shelter, but we can afford 
rou no shed for your tired beast.” 

“Well then, he must take his chance 
among the forest trees—I am so happy not 
to be obliged to share the same fate, that I 
fear that | shall not feel that sympathy for 
him I ought.” 

Isidore, take the gentleman’s coat, shake 
off the snow, and throw it over the rail to 
dry, and place a chair by the fire.” 

She moved from his side, where she had 
nestled like a young fawn or timid dove, and 

lacing a seat, reached out a beautiful little 
hand or the coat ; but he bowing as low as 
if she had been a princess, said, “By no 
means,” and laid it aside himself, while Isi- 
dore, blushing and confused, again drew close 
to her aged companion. 

Fitzgerald had never felt so much ata loss 
for conversation. To meet two such beings 








| 





began asking him about the road, how ,, 
he had traveled, &c., &c., and told him } 

was more than thirty miles from the plac, 
he had inquired for, and which he thoue}; 
of reaching that night. 

“ But,” said he, “if you can be content. 
with a little bread and milk, and a bear sj, 
for a bed, you are most heartily welcome.” 

“]T wish no better fare, sir, and shall {.! 
grateful for your hospitality.” 

“You see Iam almost acripple so my 
little grand daughter must do the honors ¢/ 
my humble abode.” 

The white table was set before him, wit) 
bread, milk, and dried venison; and Alber 
thought he had never made a more delicious 
meal. They were soon all quietly settled 
for the night; the old man was helped to his 


A rush mat was spread under) room by his gentle child ; and Albert lay be. 


fore the fire, wondering and thinking who 
they could be, until nature could no longer 
support him and he sunk to sleep. 

When he awoke in the morning a brig! 
fire was snapping and cracking in the room 
and the old man in his arm chair with a ta. 
ble before him. 

“ Weare sorry to disturb you sir,” said he 
“but our place is not a very commodiou: 
one. It reminds me of the old song—‘| 
serves him for paARtor, for KITCHEN, and 
hall.” 

While he was speaking Isidore entered, 
her beautiful hair covered with snow flakes. 
and her whole face radiant with smiles and 
beauty. An Indian came with her bearinga 
basket. He remained some time talking 
with the old gentleman, who understood the 
language, and Fitzgerald knew enough of i 
to hear him say, 

“ Who is he?” | 

He turned round and said, “I think, s 
you have a right to know whom you have | 
so kindly sheltered—my name is Albert Fi &@ | 
gerald.” | 

‘ Fitzgerald! Was the name of your {0 
ther Campbell Fitzgerald ? ” 

“Tt was.” 

“ Young man,” said he, “ you are more 
than welcome. Your father was my friend 
and as brave a soldier as ever marched 
battle.” 

“ You knew my father then, sir?” 2 
Fitzgerald stept before him. 

“ Yes, and well do 1 remember the day 
which we parted—parted to meet no more— 
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‘was after a glorious victory! Icalled to) The General covered his face with his 
say farewell, as at day-break I was to leave hands, and sunk back exhausted by his emo- 
that part of the country. He was stretched|tions. Albert felt the blood mounting into 
on a pallet—the surgeon preparing to dress his face at the recollection of the ingratitude 
his wounds. He opened his eyes as I enter- of the government; yet remembering he had 
ed and told my purpose,—‘ General,’ said he,'done all in his power to aid the cause of these 
stretching out his hand to me, all the fire of|disinterested but unfortunate men, he told the 
the soldier sparkling fora moment in _ his/General, after a pause of some moments, that 
heavy eyes as he spoke, ‘ we shall drive these/he should feel proud to assist him in any 
intruders from the land. Heaven bless vou,}way ; that his fortune was ample, and that 
farewell!’ He was never well enough to/he could not use it more to his satisfaction 
return to the army, and I never had an opJihan in making the friend, of his father 
jortunity to retirn to him again.” happy. , 

Albert listened with surprise. The oldman| “ Happy!” said he, es he raised his mourn- 
forgot his lameness—he stood up, and his/ful eye to Albert; “I am almost at my jour- 
tall figure seemed almost gigantic, while the/ney’s end, but could I but behold this forest 
whole expression of his face was changed—it| flower, this only tie to earth, safely situated 
glowed with animation as he took Fitzgerald!in the world, 1 should die contented. He 
by the hand— pressed the beautiful creature to his bosom 
“* Thrice welcome to my house and heart,”’|and sobbed audibly. 
said he, “thou son of my old friend. mang “My dear father,” said Isidore, “ grieve 
man, poor and forlorn as I now appear, I once! not for me, we are very happy here, and you 
commanded armies, and this arm,” extending have a new friend now, who will not let your 
itas he spol “ was ever ready to draw the! little—” 
sword in defence of this ungrateful country.| She stopped, blushed, and hid her face on 
My name is Charlton.” jher grandfather’s shoulder, fearing she had 

“General Charlton!” said Fitzgerald,| said too much. 
pressing his hand between both his own. “ I; Albert wished she had finished the sen- 
have often heard my beluved mother speak o/f/tence, and thought that to shelter her from 
your covering my father with yourcloak, and|harm he would willingly pass the rest of his 
coming for him with a letter by which youjdays in the forest. 
saved his valuable life.” ‘The snow continued to fall, and the roads 

“Those, my son, were the chances and|were impassible; the horse had disappeared, 
changes of war; but—” and he sighed deep-|and Albert had no alternative but to await 
ly,“ we who have toiled and bled, spent all!|the clearing. ‘To find his way was impossi- 
—yes, evenour paternal inheritance, in the|ble ; and besides, he could have staid with e 
country’s service, cannot choose but weep al-/trifling excuse, so much was he interested in 
most tears of blood, when we find ourselves|the beautiful Isidore. Weeks passed, and 
beggars on the soil we have so warmly de-| Albert still lingered, endeavoring to procure 
fended—find ourselves unnoticed and un-ja horse and guide. 
known by the sons, who at ease in theiz pos-| Conversing with the old gentleman he 
sessions, feel not, care not for the pangs of learned his sad story—learned that, fired 
those who obtained for them their choicest} with ardor in the cause of liberty, he had 
blessings. Picture to yourself, sir, a young}!eft a delightful home and his lovely daugh- 
nan well born, educated, rich, of great ex-|ter Marion, the mother of Isidore, in the care 
pectations, sacrificing all for the cause ofjofa favorite sister and embarked for this 
ireedom, and losing all for his country ; and |country, where he remained during the war, 
when in old age, worn out, crippled, unablejconstantly drawing on his own funds. Feel- 
any longer to be useful, looking to that coun-|ing certein of the final success of the Amer- 
ity for support, feelling that justice demands|can cause, he had no doubt of being remu- 
aprompt attention to his claims ; waiting day|nerated for all. Inthe mean time Marion 
alter day, week after week, year after year.|married an interesting young German, and 
until weary, heart sick and disgusted, he re-|the old General persuaded and finally pre- 
ures to some solitary abode, and finds among} vailed on him to join the army. The unfor- 
savages a better home than his countrymen|tunate young man was severely wounded in 
are willing to bestow. This—this! young|the first campafgn, which caused his death 
man, is the fate of the veterans of the revo-|in a few years after. ‘The old General griev- 














lution.” ed to the heart that he had been the means 
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of interrupting so much happiness, promised 
his daughter that he would come and spend 
the rest of his days with her as soon as his 
claims were settled, which he thought would 
be speedily. At the close of the year, she 
wrote to inform him thatif he ever wished 
to see her alive he must come soon, as she 
could not live many months. 


The heart-stricken father embarked im- 


mediately, and found his child just alive on} 


his arrival. He was almost overwhelmed 
with grief, but Marion far from lamenting 
her early exit, said, “ it is the will of heav- 
en, and I have but these ties to earth,” plac- 
ing her slender and almost transparent hand 
on the fair brow of the little Isidore, and look- 
ing tenderly at her father. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, that there isa house not 
made with hands for me in heaven. I give 
you my child, certain that while you live you 
will be a father to her, and trust, my dear 
sir, you will have her piously educated, for 
even my short life has taught me ‘ there is 
nothing true but heaven.’ ” 


She died soon after this conversation, and 
the unfortunate old man, as he followed her 
to the tomb, felt almost broken-hearted, He 
settled all his affairs, and found he had made 
such calls upon his estate, that after paying 
all his debts, he had but a thousand pounds. 
Embarrassed with the little girl, for his own 
sister was dead, and he had no near relation, 
he concluded to write to Madame Waldorf, 
the aunt of Isidore, her father’s onby sister, 
and request her to take care of the orphan 
until he could come and claim her. He 
wrote that his adopted country was in debt 
to him for his services and expenditures, and 
he doubted not that he should be paid, prin- 
ciple and interest, and that he should then 
be enab!ed, when in his own house, to send 
for his grand-daughter. 


She answered his letter immediately, and 
after,as the General said; many sace re- 
marks, concluded by saying, “ She had done 
all in her power to Sdecht her brother’s leay- 
ing his pleasant home, and lovely wife, to 
follow a phantom—a will o’ the wisp, which 
he called glory. It had led him, where she 
made him forget what he had been taught at 
home, namely, that true patriotism did not 
consist in running after liberty, but in doing 
our duty as fathers, husbands, and children, 
in the station and in the country where Prov- 
idence had placed us. That she declined ta- 
king the little girl, and thought that if he in- 
tended to forsake his native country, he had 


| 


better take her with him and makea savag, 
of her at once.” 
Vexed and troubled at this severe reproof 
he determined to quit the country forever. 
and take Isidore with him. 
He was soon quietly settled near Philadel. 
hia, where he waited patiently a long time, 
aan at last weary and disheartened, finding 
funds gone, and fearing that even_ his friends 
were tired of him, he took the litle gir! 
and retired quite back into the country, to 
hide himself and his sorrow from the world, 


One day, being in pursuit of game, he me: 
an old Indian chief, whose life he had once 
saved in a skirmish, taken him to his tentan( 
kept him till he was able to go back to his 
tribe. Sanaqua entreated the General to go 
with him. 

“My nation,” said he, “are grateful ; they 
will love the white warrior who saved their § 
chief’s life—they will make a houseand give 
him corn—he can himself shoot the deer— 
come with us.” * 

The old man went, and true to the word 
of the chief they supplied him with every 
thing necessary to support life. The litle 
Isidore they almost worshiped, called her 
by every tender epithet, and brought her eve- 
ry dainty they could find; but, as he conclu- 
ded, he said, “ am I not supported by? chan- 
ty !—by the charity of savages, while my 
countrymen refuse to share with me the 
blessmgs which I have toiled and bled 1 
obtain !”’ 

He trembled and turned pale, his |imts 
seemed to lose their strength, and but for the 
support of Fitzgerald he would have sunk to 
the floor. He tried to soothe and comior 
him by telling him that as soon as the weath- 
er was fit he would provide a vehicle, and 
take him, with Isidore, to his own parental 
mansion ; he should have his father’s study 
and his room, with all the comforts his old 
age required. 

“T shall leave you a few days, as Ihave: 
tract of land in the country that I wish tose: 
then return with such a conveyance as Wi! 
make your journey agreeable.” 


Some days passed ere he could procures 
guide to suit him. Watapan, a friend of the 
General, consented at last to go with him. 
Ere he left, he took General Chaslton by th 
hand and begged he would lay all his ca’ 
aside, and try to get well enough to accomp* 
ny him back. The old man sighed, looked 
tenderly at his daughter, and said, 








“ God bless you my son; if anything hoy 
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pens to me, I know you will bea father to 
this innocent child.” 

Albert’s face was crimson ; the word “fath- 
er’ had embarrassed him so much that when 
he took Isidore’s hand instead of speaking, 
he only pressed it to his lips, and raised his 
eyes toher’s. She wus as pale as marble, 
and trembled so much that Fitzgerald was 
surprised, and almost inclined to think he 
was in some way thecause. He said, 

« You are ill, Isidore; come into the air,” 
and leading her to the dvor, stood by her un- 
til the blood came rushing to her cheeks and 
temples; then again pressing her hand to 
his lips, he mounted his horse and galloped ' 
away, leaving her leaning against the door. 

Isidore had never seen any one to love but 
her grandfather ; she was grateful to the In- 
dians for their goodness to her, but Fitzger- | 
ald was above anything she had ever con-| 
ceived, and she looked up to him with such! 
devotion and reverence, that he was wor-! 
shiped rather than loved. She only thought| 
of him as a friend to her father. T'o be his! 
wiFE never entered her innocent thoughts. 

A month passed, and no tidings of Albert. 
The old Gencral had been ill for some days. | 
Isidore had made him a bed of dried leaves'| 
and bear skins, near the fire, and had ex-| 
hausted all her little skill asa nurse, but his 
pale looks ang faltering voice alarmed her. 
One evening, after a restless day, she knelt 
down beside him to bathe his temples, and 
began singing the evening hymn, but the 
General drew her close to him, and_ putting 
aside the glossy curls that hung over her pol- 
ished forehead, said, as he looked on her, 

“I have made a shipwreck of the happi- 
ness of all I loved. As your aunt said—I 
have followed a phantom—I fear something 
has happened to our friend Albert, and my 
stay here is short.” 

“Grieve not for me,” said he, “Iam an 
old man, and can scarce expect to remain 
much longer with you. Should you see no 
more of Fitzgerald, get the Indians to take 
you to the nearest seaport, goto Germany, 
to your Aunt Waldorf. She is able and well 
educated, and cannot, when she sees you, re- 
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trembling hand of Isidore checked his eager- 
ness, and when he took the old man’s hand 
he was startled with his feverish heat. 

“You are ill,” said he “but you will, I 
trust, soon be better, for have many com- 
forts for you in my snug warin vehicle.” 

The General looked kindly on him, pre- 
sented his hand and sighed deeply. The 
[Indians entered with his ba¢gage, which they 
assisted him to open, and he produced many 
little comforts that seemed to revive his friend 
—for he sat and conversed quite cheerful. 
Isidore resigned her place for the night to 


|Albert, and took some repose, of which she 


was much in need. Several days passed in 


the same way, and Albert began to fear the 


old man was failing fast. 

One morning after a very restless night, 
he said, “My dear young friend, | fear I 
shall never be able to go to your home, but | 
shall die in peace if you will only be a fath- 
er to my child.” 

Again the blood rushed to the cheeks and 
brow of Fitzgerald, and fora moment he 
was but recovering himse'?f, he said, 

“T will protect and defend her with my 
life, but my dear sir, will you not give me a 
nearer and dearer claim to protect her? Give 
her to me for a wife?” 

The old man started and looked up at Fitz- 


gerald— 


“ Wife! wife!—she is a mere baby.” 

“T know she is young; but she is old 
enough to take good care of you, my dear 
sir, and [ think she is old enough to make 
me happy.” 

“ Young man, son of my friend, do nothing 
rashly—a wife is not the plaything of an 
hour, a toy merely to look upon—but a com- 
panion for life ; choose one that will be a 
COMPANION, a friend, one who will at all 
times be ready to assist your mind and heart 


with useful knowledge and should havea 
well educated and intelligent wife. 
Fitzgerald sighed, he recollected how of- 
ten his mother had cautioned him against 
being fascinated with beauty; but the soft 
voice of Isidore in the next room, singing 





fuse her protection. But you may trust our 
young friend without fear. | 
_ He drew his head to her bosom, and rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven, seemed fora while 
absorbed in thought. The noise of voices 
disturbed them, the door was throw open, 
and Fitzgerald entered with a joy beaming 
countenance, exclaiming, “I have come for 


one of his favorite hymns, put a!l reason and 
reflection asleep— 

“ She must be mine, if you do not object, 
and she will accept me.” 

The General smiled— 

“ Oh, sue will not refuse you—and alas, 
I know too well how head strong and self- 
willed the young are. If you are deter- 





you my dear sir,”—but the pale cheek and 


mined to marry her, I will say no more. 


—you have a vigorous intellect, a mind stored . 
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For myself, I should be proud tosee heryourjand a part at their delightful resides 
wife.” Fitzgerald had brought home a distant re}, 
Albert's eye sparkled with joy, and he soon! tion of his, fora companion and friend to |,. 
made known his hopes and wishes to the|dore. She was fashionable and appeay,, 
beautiful and gentle Isidore. amiable; and he thought that the gente. 
The weather was delightful, and Albert}Caroline Moreland would be useful to |. 
felt extremely anxious to be on his way, but/lovely wife, as she would need initiatiy, 
the General was evidently failing. One day|into the polished circles which she must y,. 
they had been talking of their journey, and|avoidably enter. Many of his friends },,, 
had 
might see the sun set, when the old Indian/praise of the exquisite little girl he had m,. 
entered witha large packet. The Generaljried. The house he knew would soon |, 
opened it with eagerness,and saw that his} filled with visitors from the city. He re|j., 
claims on his country were acknowledged! upon Caroline asa chaperon ; still he was; 
and settled. He started convulsively from his|}proud to acknowledge his beautiful yj) 
chair, “It is too late!” he exclaimed; then|needed any instruction; and he feared j 
clasping his emaciated hands together, crush-| would pain her affectionate heart to infor 
ed the papers between them, and fell deadjher of her deficiencies. He was astonish; 
upon the floor! : to see that the lovely creature, who in the 
It is impossible to give any idea of the ag-| forest shades moved with the grace of 4 
ony, and grief of Isidore; she scemed al-| fawn, was, in the drawing-room, when sur. 
most beside herself; and Fitzgerald, alarmed} rounded with a fashionable party, stiff, awk. 
for her health, hurried away as soon as pos-|ward and embarrassed. “ But she is young 
sible, after the burial of the old General, who,—so very young,” he would say, “it wi) 
was followed to his humble grave by his two/soon wear off.” Yet the very remedy he 
children and the faithful Indians. had provided only increased the evil. Car. 
I shall pass over their journey. Isidore’s| oline was envious, indolent, and selfish ; and 
wonder at the towns and cities they visited, ihe geutle and amiable Isidore could not un. 
and the consummation of their wishes in an|bosom herself to the cold hearted votaress o; 
union, which, as it was founded on the most/fashion. She sighed aloud when she fel: 
disinterested attachment, promised uninter-jher ignorance and awkwardness. Her devo- 
rupted happiness. ted love to Albert made her so fearful of say 
t was many months after their marriage,|ing anything to mortify or disturb him, that 
before Fitzgerald took his wife to his resi- she would often hesitate stop and tremble 
dence on the banks of the Hudson. It wasa/ when she was conversing, and saw her hus- 
most delightful place, large, convenient andjband’s eyes fixed onher. Fitzgerald bad ex- 
elegant. Isidore thought, as she wandered|pected, for several days, some particula 
through the superb apartments, how grati-|{riends to which he wished his wife to 
fied her dear grandfather would have heen/agreeable. He told her one morning, as 
to see her the mistress of such an establish-!stood by the glass, arranging her hair, that 
ment, and the wife of such a man as Fitzger-; Major Meador and Mr. Campbell would | 
ald. The library was her favorite apart-| with them on the following morning; av 
ment. There was a most romantic view of| gently pressing her hand, he added— 
thé windings of the river from its windows} “ Be yourself, my dear Isidore; imagine 
—it was commodious and well furnished! that we are in the forest, and that my friends 
with the most valuable books, and all that)are Sanagua and Watapan; let me see you 











was necessary for the employment of an en-jeasy and cheerful before them. Shake of 


lightened and cultivated mind, and the requi-|that timidity and fear that destroys all your 
sites for improving an ignorant one. Isidore} movemeuts. They are both elegant, polished 
was too timid to ask questions. She idolized/ gentlemen, an—” 
her husband ; looked up to him with a rev-| He stopped—for he felt that Isidore; 
erence, a respect, that placed him at such a though exquisitely beautiful and amiable, 
distance from her, it was impossible for him) was nota companion for an accomplished 
to enter into the feelings of her mind or heart.;man. She raised her timid eyes to his, and 
Indeed there was no one that she could make/endeavored to smile away her emotion ; bv! 
her confidant. her heart was full, and she took down her 
They had now been six months married ;jhair again to hide the tears that fell «pou 
part of the time had been spent in traveling,|her bosom. AHlelifted the curls from he! 








just raised him into the chair that hejcalled to see them, and all were loud in th. § 
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prow, and gently kissing her, he left the some idea of not leaving my room: but | 
apartment. thought a walk in the air might be of service 


a My fears are true!” said she, as soon as 
che door was closed ; “ he is ashamed of me! | 
Oh! my reverend grandfather, you was right | 
when you said a child like me without edu- | 
-ation, could never make such a man as Al-, 
pert Fitzgerald happy.” | 

She pressed her forehead with her hands, | 
jeaned on her dressing table, and wept bitter- | 
lv, Little did the noble-minded and kind-. 
hearted Fitzgerald know the pain he had in- | 
ficted. He loved the gentle creature deep- 
ly,devotedly, and would have pierced his 
own bosom sooner than wound hers; but he 
began to see they had no sentiments in com- 
mon. except their love of nature. She looked 
upon her husband almost with wonder, when 
she heard him display the rich treasure of. 
his polished mind. Worlds would she have | 
civen, could she have commanded them, to | 


the innocent mistress of the mansien. 


to me.” 

“ You don't look very ill,” said Caroline. 
“T never saw you have more color; but you 
might as well have remained there,” she con- 
tinued in an under tone, and with a scorn- 


| ful look ; we would scarcely have missed 


you.” 

Isidore felt too wretched even to reply to 
this unfeeling speech. The visitors were 
very animated and agreeable. The only 
one who appeared listless and dispirited was 
She 
was unacquainted with fashionable life, and 


the fear of saying something that might dis- 


please her husband, kept her silent. He 
saw she was dull, and drawing her arm with- 
in his, proposed a walk around the garden 
inviting as many as chose to follow him. 


“Come Fitzgerald,” said Major Harcourt 


have understood and remne with him. | as they left the house. “ you are too selfish, 
She read, but her untutored mind, with none | allow me the honor,” and attempted to take 
to regulate and guide it, was little benefited | the arm of Isidore; but she dace to her hus- 
by books ; besides they had crowds of com- band, who, confused at her showing so much 
pany, and her time had been much occupied | reluctance to accept the proffered attention, 
in walking the grounds, riding, eating, mus-) said, as he hurried her down a retired ave- 
ic, dancing, visiting, &c. nue— , 

Isidore often thought how much happier | “Mrs. Fitzgerald is indisposed. 
she could have been with Fitzgerald in the _turn to you directly.” 
wilderness!’ Tere she was at home;“ but, When they were quite out of hearing, he 
nerE,” she would say, “I shall be almost begged to know what was the matter, and 
a burden to him for whom he could toil for-' why she appeared so unhappy ?—she sighed 
ever.” and the tear shot into her eye. 

The two gentlemen came, and Isidore,' “J am not well ! and—” 
knowing they were her husband’s particular; « Oh, if you really feel ill, retire; and I 
friends, took great pains with her attire, and will apologize for you. 
she never looked more beautiful than when; She*was glad to avail herself of the op- 
she entered the room leaning on Fitzgerald’s portunity, and was soon quietly scated in her 
arm. They gazed on her with admiring room. 
eyes, and soon perceived a seat near her. Had, Many weeks passed much in the same 
pr Apen rs left her, all would _— been | mariner, and age grew mare “ more 
well; but her wounded spirit shrunk from his’ weary of society. She wasalone. er only 
observation, and she sabi scowl only in mon- | cajeitioeat was walking around the aderadt 
osyllables. Finding it impossible to draw comforting the sick, and playing with the 
her into conversation, they soon retired to children of the tenants. One evening she 
another part of the room. Caroline More- was returning from such an excursion, and 
land, as she seated herself beside on the sofa, the sun was setting behind a rich curtain of 
inquired, ‘crimson and gold, she threw herself ona 

Peaber is the matter with my eo cousin bank under oe wall J a epee ti 
to-day, you look quite forlorn. as your coverd with honey-suckle and grape-vines, 
canary bird taken flight, or your little saniel to enjoy the Seeuiés She had not been there 
Tun away ?” long, when she heard voices, and not wish- 

Isidore blushed ; she saw that Major Har- ing to be scen, drew still further under the 
court had heard the salutation, and she was yines. 
confused and distressed. After a few mo-| “Jt isin vain for you to excuse her, on ac- 
ments silence, she said, in a low voice, ‘count of her being young. I tell you, Har- 

“Thave been indisposed, and have had court, she isa beautiful fool ; and I pity 


I will re- 
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Fitzgerald most sincerely. He has been fas- 
cinated by a pair of bright eyes. Did you 
see the expression of his face this morning, 
when some one asked her which was her fa- 
voriet hero?” 

“I did, Campbell, and felt for the distress 
of his lovely wife ; but do you notsee that it 
is her timid sweetness united with her love 
for him, that makes her appear so much em- 
barrassed, and so awkward. She looks upon 
him asa being of superior order, and her 
very anxiety not to mortify him, causes half 
of her mistakes! There was no cause for 
her tears this morning. There are many 
agreeable and polite women who make their 
husbands very ears that know nothing of 
Julius Cawsar or Alexander, but the timid 
creature thought she ought to know, and 
feared that her husband would despise her for 
her ignorance.” 

“ Well, you acknowledge she appears like a 
fool, to a close observer. It was unfortunate 
for her as wellas our friend, that she had 
not married some poor man; then the du- 
ties of her station would have wholly 
occupied her attention, and she would have 
been contented ; yet I am convinced that she 
has mind enough if it could be properly 
streugthened oa cultivated. Were she a 
fool she would be happy here, surrounded 
with every thing, as she is, to please the 
eye; but you see sheis not andI fear 
will be, for Fitzgerald cannot send her away 
toscheol. He would not wound her gentle 
nature; and she has not resclution to leave 
him fora few years. If she had buta real 
female friend to advise her, if the mother of 
Fitzgerald were but alive; Caroline «More- 
land is too envious of her beauty even to be 
a friend of Isidore.” a 

“T see how it will be ; his home will soon 
be uninteresting to him, and he will travel 
again ; perhaps go to Europe fora few years. 
Do you think, Harcourt, such a pany as she 
is fit to leave without a protector?” 

“T don’t know that; I fear she will; but 
soft, here is Fitzgerald coming down the 
lawn’; let’s join him.” 

They left the summer house, and the trem- 
bling Isidore, with her heart swelling with 
grief and mortification almost to agony, re- 
mained untilthey were out of sight, then 
hastening to her room, she locked the door 
and gave vent to her feelings. 

When the servant came to call her to tea, 
she was really indisposed ; she desired him 
to tell his master, that she was in bed with 
the headache, but should be quite well soon, 





ce 


ifleft alone. When Fitzgerald retired {,, 
the night she seemed to be in a sweet sly. 
ber, and ‘he stood by the window some mp. 
ments watching the moon, over which th, 
fleecy clouds moved rapidly. He saw the 
spire of the church illuminated by its rays 
There reposed the bodies of his parents. }}, 
sighed deeply. 

“Oh, my mother, my highly gifted and . 
complished mother,” said Albert, how much | 
miss you—I fear—’ 

Again he sighed, but said no more. |x). 
dare was so much agitated she found it 4l. 
most impossible to feign sleep. She passed 
a restless night, but felt more calm in the 
morning, for her resolution was taken. Shp 
had determined to leave her husband; and 
much as she loved him, to leave him forever. 
unless she could qualify herself for the station 
in which he had placed her. She was much 
composed, and appeared to more advantage 
than she had since her arrival at the man- 
sion. She felt that she should make a great 
sacrifice in leaving one who was loved be. 
yond expression ; but the thought gave firm. 
ness to her step, and expression to her coun. 
tenance. An opportunity scon offered to put 
her design in execution. Fitzgerald concluded 
to occompany his friends to the city, and stay 
a few weeks to settle some business. He 
knew that his wife and Caroline were invited 
to make a visit at the country seat some 
miles distant, and when he took leave he told 
her to ride, visit, walk, and amuse herself in 
herown way—he should not be gone long. 
Their visitors had all departed. Caroline 
said she should go the next day to Mrs. Ben- 
sels, as the house was too lonely, with no one 
but Isidore for a companion. “ Now,” thought 
Isidore, “is the time.” The first day after 
Caroline’s departure was spent by this disin- 
terested and amiable woman in planning and 
arranging her dangerous undertaking ; the 
next in packing her clothes, and writing to 
her husband. She told the old steward that 
she wished him to speak a passage for her in 
the stage on the morrow, as she intended to 


‘visit her husband. 


“Going alone, madam,” he asked; ‘did not 
master wish me to take you down in the car- 
riage ?” 

“No, David ; you are to stay here. I 
shall leave the key of your master’s room 
with you ; so you can send us what we wish 
for in the city.” 

The old man bowed and retired. She 
wandered round’the rooms, wept long before 
her husband’s picture; but retired early, 4 
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the stage was to call forher at seven. The 
next day she was on her way to the city 
towards which she traveled until night, af- 
ter which it was impossible to get the small- 
est trace of her. 

Fitzgerald returned in a few weeks, and, 
when he approached his house,was surprised 
at not seeing his lovely wife even at the win- 
dow. Caroline was leaning quite over the 
balcony, and seemed looking for some one. 
He asked for his wife. 

“Your wife? why she went to you three 
weeks ago!” 

Fitzgerald turned pale, and sinking on the 
steps, seemed lost in agony of thought. He 
summoned all the domestics, but could learn 
nothing, only that she left home to join him. 
He went to her room examined eve?y thing, 
but could find no clue to guide him. 

“ She cannot have left me,” said he, “ Oh! 
Isidore ! who has torn you from my arms ?” 

At length on opening his own desk, he dis- 
coverd a letter addressed to him in the hand- 
writing of his wife, and what was his aston- 
ishment at learning that she had left him, 
and forever. : 

Her letter was short, but tender and impres- 
sive. It concluded by saying, “It will be use- 
less to seek me, for I leave notrace behind ; 
If you hear nothing from me in five years, 
think me with your blessed mother, and ob- 
tain a wife of whom she would not be asha- 
med. If I can make myself worthy of you 
I wit return.” 

Fitzgerald was inan agony of grief; he 
rememberd nothing but herartless loveliness, 
felta thousand fears for her safety ; scoured 
the country in every direction ; spent months 
in seeking, but without even getting a hint to 
guide his search beyond the night on which 
she leftthe stage. He went up to the log 
cabin, but the Indians had heard nothing of 
her since she sent them presents of blankets, 
beads for their mocasins, &c. 


A year passed away, and Fitzgerald began ' 


to think he should never see her more. He 
left his beautiful residence, where he could 
not remain, for every thing reminded him 
of his lost wife and departed mother, and re- 
moved to the city. 

» Year after year rolled on, and the lovely 
vision had long since passed away, for he 
had ceased even to hope that he should ever 
behold her again. 

And mere was the heroic girl who had 
made stich sacrifices for him she loved. It 
would be beyond the limits of this narrative 
to relate all the cs. she encountered ; the 

0 





toils, the dangers, andthe difficulties she 
overcame before she reached her aunt Wal- 
dorf, in Germany, where she at last arrived 
in safety, and was kindly recnived ; for Mad- 
am Waldoyf, though she had prejudices, and 
distiked the Americans, (rebels as she always 
called them,) was an accomplished woman. 
She enterd warmly into the plans of her 
lovely niece, procured for her every instruc- 
tor mecessary to improve, cultivate, and 
strengthen her really powerful mind; and 
Isidore was astonished at her own progress. 
It was indeed rapid, for what will not love 
accomplish? The first years were en- 
tirely devoted to her mind and heart, the last 
to accomplishments. Music was her favorite 
among these ; and she performed delightfully 
on the harp. 

She said to her aunt one day, after playing 
for her some time, 

“] have succeeded on this instrument be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations.” 

“« My dear Isidore,” said Madam Waldorf 
Iam pleased and proud of your progress; 
but I shall grieve to part with you. I have 
often, since your arrival, lamented that I did 
not take you from your grandfather; but I 
felt vexed that your father should have been 
urged from his home, and thought the Gen- 
eral deserved all the anxiety he felt. I have 
long since overcome such feelings, and now 
my dear child, you are wound round my 
heart so firmly, that it will ache to part with 
you. I have seen for some time that your 
thoughts are wandering to that dear one for 
whom all your exertions have been made. 
You are‘anxious to see your husband in your 
assumed character, and, though I dislike all 
deceit, I think if it ever was excusable, it is 
in your situation. I have a friend in whom 
I can confide, on the eve of embarking for 
America—you shall go with him as a rela- 
tion, which you really are, though distant. 
He knows your story, and will aid you in 
every way. You shall see your husband. 
He cannot know you, for you are no more 
like the little trembler that came here five 
years ago, than I am. 

“How good you are, my more than moth- 
er. Do youthink my husband will not know 
me?” said Isidore, as she walked up to a 
large mirror. “I am very tall now, and have, 
I believe, a rather more dignified and woman- 
ly appearance. But he will know me by my 
hair, which is of a peculiar color.” 

“JT think not, besides, my dear, you can 
easily conceal it with a head-drees.” 
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“ Ah, trne; butI shall betray myself, 
dearest aunt, by my emotions.” 

* Isidore, have you overcome so many 
difficulties, shown yourself so supericr’ to 
most of your sex, and have not yet learned 
to control and conceal your own feelings? 
Be yourself, my child, and all will be well.” 

“{ wonder if Mr, Campbell, when he now 


° . 1 
sees me, will recognize the Basy, the Foor. 


Isidore blushed as she said this, forshe did 
not exactly like the resentment that rose in 
her bosom. ‘ Alas, my dear aunt, [have so 
| faults and foibles yet to correct! for I 
would not return with any feelings but those 
of affection and tenderness towards my 
friends. My only wonder is, that my hus- 
band ever could ute loved me. But now, 
1 am sure that I am worthy of his love ; sure 
that I can make him happy; sure that I pos- 
sess, in the resources of my own mind, treas- 
ures that but for your kindattention to me, 
when I came, a little ignorant child, to your 
bosom, woald have been lost forever.”  Isi- 
dore left her kind aunt soon after the conver- 
sation, with the friend she mentiond, and was 
on her return to America. 

“Can you tell me, Emma,” said Major 
Harcourt to his wife, as he seated himself be- 
side her on a sofa, “ who that elegant-looking 
female s, leaning on an elderly gentleman’s 
arm by the door ?” 

“ Yes, itis that beautiful stranger I told 
you of; a relation of Mr. Weiland the great 
Holland merchant ; and some say, heiress to 
his immense wealth. She is very much ad- 
mired. Is she not lovely ?” 

“ Exquisitely beautiful indeed, and uncom- 
monly condatel I have been watching her 
for some time.” 

“Come, I will introduce you to her, Hen- 
ry; she is as intelligent al accomplished as 
x fe is beautiful. But you seem amazingly 
struck, See, your earnest gaze has quite 
disconcerted her; that fair face is covered 
with blushes, and she has turned to her pro- 
tector, with whom she is conversing very 
earnestly.” 

Harcourt felta singular interest in thid 
beautiful stranger, and said, 

“ Let us follow her, Emma. I never saw 
but one being that interested me half so much” 
looking expressive at his wife, and pressing 
her arm as he spoke. They were soon by 
the side of the person who had attracted 
their observation, where they spent an hour 
delightfully, Emma promised to call for 
Miss Walstein next day, to walk on the Bat- 
tery, and Major Harcourt, as they rode home, 


a 


‘declared that he had never conversed With 
a more intelligent and agreeable woman, 

“My dearest husband,” said Emma, « ;; | 
'was at all inclined to be jealous, 1 th), | 
have some little cause for it now, for yo, 
have appeared perfectly fascinaied with Mj. 
Walstein, and have scarcely taken your eye, 
from her face. 

“ Indeed, Emma, she reminds me so much 
of some one | have seen, though for the jj, 
of me I cannot tell who, that I thought tha 
we must have met before; but it cannot be. 
as she told me it was her first visit to this 
city. I will go to-morrow, and take Camp. 
bell ; he will lose his heart, you may be sure, 
as she is exactly the woman I have hea; 
him eften describe and wish to obtain. FE». 
ma smiled—Why that smile? Do you no 
agree with me?” 

gl think, my dear husband, your sudden 
and warm admiration is not consistent with 
your usual prudence and judgment.” 

“ True, true; andI will say no more. A’. 
bert would have a fair right to laugh at me, 
should he know of my sudden and warm ai- 
miration of a beautiful woman.” 

The conversation then dropped. Emma 
told her husband that Campbell had called to 
say adieu; he was to sail for France in the 
morning. 

Major Harcourt had made a most judi- 
cious choice when he selected from the beau- 
tiful and accomplished women that he vis- 
ited, Emma Green. She was rather plain 
in her person, though graceful and elegant 
in her manners. He was sure of an agreea 
ble companion, for her mind was well cult 
vated, and her disposition amiable. 

Often would Fitzgerald, who was very i: 
timate there. when he witnessed their per- 
fect union and happiness, sigh and say, 

“ Ah, Harcourt, why was I so weak as to 
be fascinated by beauty alone? he voice 
of the good old general still rings in my 
ears; ‘son of my friend, do nothing rashly.’ 
Why did I not listen to his advice ?” 

« My dear Albert, you have learned a use- 
ful lesson, and I hope your next choice will 
do you honor.” , 

“T shall never marry again,” replied Fitz 
gerald. 

In a few weeks Sophia Walstein and Mo 
jor Weiland were familiar guests at Mr. 

arcourt’s, 

“ I think,” said Emma to her, husband, 
“ that Fitzgerald rather avoids us of late. 
met him this morning as we were walking 
in Broadway, and introduced Sophia to him; 
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bat he had little opportunity of conversing) me to seek to obtain. Why do you smile? 
with her, as she was seized with one of those| Do not trifle with me, Henry ; you know not 
gts of trembling that alarmed me so much/the struggle between my attachment and my 
the day you returned with him from the/sense of honor. I sometimes wish | had 
-ountry. I hope she is not nervous. Albert)never seen her.” 
ordered his carriage, and the ride soon re-| “T would not trifle with you, Albert; but 
stored her. Iwish he would become more} you musthave discovered Sophia's preference 
acquainted with her. She is exactly calcu-|for you. Why not declare yourself ?” 
lated to make him happy, and it is quite} ‘Are youmad, Harcourt? Am not a 
idle to suppose he will ever hear from Isi-|married man? The lost Isidore is forgotten 
dore.” by the world; her beauty and her virtues 
«T think as you do, Emma; but still his|buried in, oblivion; but I cannot forget the 
situation is an embarrassing one, as it would|tenderness with which I almost adored her. 
be dreadful indeed to marry one woman and| Yet I love Sophia, devotedly, ardently. There 
be claimed by another.” iis something about her, though I have never 
«True, true, Henry ; but it is now almost! mentioned it before, that reminds me of Isi- 
six years since she left him; and could he|dore. The expression, when she gazed on 
but obtain this lovely creature, he would be|me, the tone of her voice, particularly when 
fortunate indeed. I never saw any one sojit is atone of tenderness, brings the artless, 
much admired, and so worthy of a miration,| self-sacrificing creature before me, so forci- 
that valued it so little. She prefers a social|bly, that her name is unvoluntarily on my 
evening with me to the most splendid party, lips. It was this resemblance that first drew 
and a game of romps with your pet, Albert,|me to her; but it was her noble, elevated 
toa walk with our most fascinating beaux.jand accomplished mind, and lovely, amiable 
To-morrow she spends the day with us, and/temper, that irresistibly attached me to So- 
Iam to send for her harp. Bring Fitzgeraldjphia Walstein. It has become almost impos- 
home with you, and. say nothing of our/|sible for me to conceal my feelings towards 
guests.” her, and this night I will tell her my history. 
“Twill,” replied Harcourt. It may be unavailing, and perbaps selfish ; 
After aday of social and refined enjoy-jbut I cannot resist the impulse that prompts 
ments with the new friends, at evening Miss|me. Ifshe despises and avoids me,I can 
Walstein took her harp. She was playing|but relinquish her society, which is already 
a Scotch air when Harcourt came home with| become sodangerous to my peace of mind, 
Fitzgerald. They stood some time at the|and quit a country in which Iseem doomed 
door, charmed with the melody. The latter,to meet with nothing but sorrow and morti- 
seemed spell-bound. Was it the music that/ fication.” 
entranced him, or was he admiring the beau-| Fitzgerald walked the apartment in an ag- 
tiful creature that touched the strings with |ony of doubt and anxiety. Harcourt endea- 
her delicate fingers? His eager and admir-|vored to soothe him by telling him to fear 
ing gaze delighted Emma, and she spoke to| nothing, and striving to convince him that 
him. ‘The music ceased, and the fair musi-|he might indulge his attachment, and seek 
cian hung over the instrument, pale and its return with honor; but he continued pa- 
trembling. Her agitation was attributed to cing the room until the servant announced 
fatigue from plaving so long, but she soon re-| Miss Walstein, when he took his hat and 
covered herself. Fitzgerald was constant] y| rushed into the street. 
examining her face, when hecould do so) He returned more composed, and seating 
without absolute rudeness; though after an, himself beside the object of all his solicitude 
hour spent in her society, he listened more attempted in vain to converse with his accus- 
than he looked, for he thought her uncom-|tomed freedom. Sophia was talking of the 
monly Sgrenamer-stil he appeared quite,importance of education to females. 
thoughtfu , and at every pause intheconver-| “ Will, you hear my story, Miss Walstein?” 
sation quite well. ‘at length he somewhat abruptly said. “ Itis 
Days and weeks passed, and Fitzgerald a melancholy illustration of what you have 
visited Sophia Walstein every day. just been saying, but I think I can tell it to 
_ “Harcourt,” said he, “ you have drawn me} You, though I scarcely know why I ask you 
into the socicty of this charming woman, to listen to it.” 
whom it is impossible to know and notlove;| She turned very pale, and trembled exces- 
and Yet, whom it would be dishonorable for! sively when he spoke of his wife; her art- 
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less loveliness, his regret and sorrow for her. 
She looked on him with a tenderness that as- 
sured him he was beloved. Still he became 
embarrassed as he began to speak of him- 
self. 

“ This,” said he, taking Isidore’s last letter 
from his pocket, “ will explain what—my—” 

Sophia started from her chair, threw off 
the headdress that confined and covered her 
luxuriant tresses, and letting the rich glossy 
ringlets fall over her neck and shoulders, 
cried, 

“Well do I know the contents of that let- 
ter. Albert, my dear, beloved husband !” 
and sunk almost lifeless into his arms. 

* He gazed on her as if he doubted the evi- 
dence of his senses, then pressing her to his 
heart, exclaimed, 

“Tsidore! my wife !” with such a frantic 
cry of joy, that Harcourt and Emma _ rushed 
into the apartment. 

To describe the surprize and happiness of 
all interested, would be impossible. 

“ Dear Isidore,” said Fitzgerald , when 
they were all quietly settled, “how could a 
young, timid, and ignorant girl—pardon me 
for the world—leave her home, her husband, 
and alone travel in Germany, without lea- 
ving any trace behind ? It was the last place 
in the world I should have sought for you, 
as I knew you had a perfect dread of Ma: 
aur Waldorf, on account of your grand-fa- 
ther. 


“True, Albert, but he told me in his last 
moments if I never saw you again to go to 
her ; and said she was noble and well-educa- 
ted, though proud. I knew she was rich, 
and had ample means to do for me all] 
wished. Had you examined your old ward- 
robe, you would have missed two suits of 
boys’ clothes, that your mother had _preser- 
ved, because, as you told me, your life bad 
been saved in them. These I wore after the 
first day, cutting off my hair, and staining my 
skin. You ask how ee leave you ?— 
To make the effort, it needed the conscious- 
ness I felt of my unworthiness for the sta- 
tion in which you had placed me, needed 
all the misery that I constantly suffered, and 
he mortification I could summon rescelution, 
to leave you,I heard myself called a fool 
and by your best friends. I do not wonder at 
it; for how can any one perfectly uneducated 
and ignorant even of the most common 
things, appear other than a fool, in the most 
intelligent and polished society ? Riches may 





dazzle and beauty fascinate, but a highly 
intelligent and cultivated man cannot td 
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love an ignorant woman ; and you acknoy). 
edge that itisa dangerous experiment {,, 
any such man, to take an uneducated 9) 
however beautiful, for a wife ?” 


— 


“Yes, yes, my love, I will,” said Fitzg,. 


rald : “unless every woman were an Isivory. 





} = 
jf An ode to the mocking bird, by our corres. 





pondent **C,’’ author of the ** Solitary Fountain,” 
was published many years ago in the Atlantic Soy. 
venir, and some good judges pronounced it equal ty 
any 
republish the ode, altered and improved by the wri. 
ter. 
of the most exalted character.— Louisville Journ! 


etry ever produced in this country. We now 


We need not say that our own opinion of it jy 


THE MOCKING BIRD, 


Bird of the wild and wondrous song, 

I hear thy rich and varied voice, 
Swelling the greenwood depths among, 
Till hill and vale the while rejoice! 
Spell-bound, entranced in rapture’s chain, 

I list to that inspiring strain! 

I thread the forest’s tangled maze 
The thousand choristers to see, 

Who mingled thus their voices raise, 
In that delicious minstrelsy ; 

I search in vain each pause between— 
The choral band is still unseen! 


*Tis but the music of a dream— 

An airy sound that mocks the ear— 
But bark again! the eagle’s scream, 

It rose and fell distinct and clear! 
And list—in yonder hawthorn bush, 
The red bird, robin, and the thrush! 
Lost in amaze I look around, 

Nor thrust nor eagle there behold-- 
But still th at rich,aerial sound 

Like some forgotten song of old, 
That o’er the heart has held control, 
Falls sweetly on the ravished sou}! 


And yet, the woods are vocal still— 
The air is musical with song— 
O’er the near stream—above the hill— 
The wildering notes are borne along! 
But whence that gush of rare delight ? 
And what art thou? or bird or sprite ? 
Perch’d on yon maple’s topmost bough, 
With glancing wings and restless feet, 
Bird of untiring throat, art thou 
Sole songster in this concert sweet! 
So perfect, full, and rich each part, 
It mocks the highest reach of art! 


And ever, as the rising moon 
Climbs with full orb the trees above 
He sings his most enchanting tune, 
While echo wakes thro’ all the grove; 
His descant soothes, in care’s despite, 
The weary watches of the night; 
The sleeper from his couch starts up 
To listen to that la y forlorn— 
And be who quaffs the midnight cup 
Looks out to see the purpling morn ! 
O! ever in the merry spring, 
Sweet mimic, let me hear thee sing ! 
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is from the pen of Rey. George Denison, for- 
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The engraving we have given above, is de- 
signed to represent the little calculator in his stu- 
dy engaged in his mathematical and astronomi- 
ca] pursuits, 

The following article, taken from the Wes- 
tern-Episcopalian, published at Gambier, Ohio, 


merly professor of mathematics in Kenyon col- 
lege, and now a resident of Newark, Ohio: he 
isason of Dr. Joseph A. Denison, of Royal- 
ton, Vt. 

A WONDERFUL CHILD. 


Mr. Editor,—Perkaps you have seen in the 
political papers of the day, mention made ofa 
child in this vicinity of most astonishing intel- 
leetual ability, Being on a visit to my father, I 
yesterday went to see this child, and verily be- 
lieve him to surpass any thing of the kind on 
record in the history of man, and to open a door 
by which we are permitted for atime to see 
something of what our minds are, and what they 
can become, when this natural bedy shall have 
been exchanged for the spiritual. 
_ This child’s name is T. H. Safford, *jr.—be 
8 now nine years and six months of age, of 
‘mall stature and pallid countenance—his little 


4 
His eye is his most remarkable feature, being 
very large and very bright, und when excited it 
rolls in its socket with an almost spasmodic 
force, while his little hand is thrown over them 
both in such a way as to indicate pain. IF am 
told that there is scarcely any tliing im the cirele 
of sciences with which this child is not acquain- 
ted. History, and particularly natural histo- 
rv, is his favorite. I examined him, however, in 
nothing but mathematics and astronomy. & 
father and myself were old Sunday school schol- 
ars together, and every opportunity was given 
me to test the child thoroughly. 

I will now proceed to give some account of a 
long examination— While the child was not yet 
come in from the field,where with his little sister 
he was gone to gather wild berries—I examined 
an almanac in manuscript for A. D. 1846, all 
of which this child has wrought out aLone; 
much of it; including one of the eclipses, before 
witnesses with whom I am acquainted, About 
12 days have already been spent by an adult in 
copying in a fair hand the almost illegible wri- 
ting of his tiny fingers. We were uriame | 
the projection of the eclipse which he himself 
had made and subsequently calculated; when he 
came in. I told him of the blind student in 
Kenyon College, who was studying the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus. He seemed much 

leased, and said he did not think he could 

ve done that without sight, I then asked him 





arms not much larger than my two fingers—he 
i of noble carriage, frank and yet not forward. 


of the projection which lay before us, he imme- 
diately commenced a full explanation, and I felt, 
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as his little infant hand ran rapidly over the dia- 
gram, and I listend to his child-like expressions, 
as if were inthe presence of some superior 
being. Insome instances I puzzled him, but 
never did he appear fretful, and when I told him 
any thing he did not already know, he always 
repaid it with a smile. 

I asked him, if two equal circles cut each 
other to the extent of 1-12 their diameter what 
area would be thus cut away—quicker than I 
could think, he said “the 144th part.” I then 
asked him if 3 twelfths, or digits, were thus cut 
and he instantly said “ 1-16,” Tasked him how he 
knew, and he said “3-12--1-4 and 1-4 squared 
is 1-16.” I asked him why he squared it, he 
said “it is so ina semicircle and must be so in a 
circle.” _1 then told him the rule of homologous 
sifles, and lie smiled and said he understood it. 
I then asked him if two legs ofa right angled 
triangle were given, one 12 and the other 16, 
what the hypothenuse would be, and he instant- 
ly replied, “ 20, wouldnt it >—Yes!” I then 
said, suppose the legs were 8 and 16, then 
what? In half'a minute, and without any pen- 
cil, he replied, “ 17.8885.” I then asked, If the 
legs were 7 and 15, then what ? He was rather 
longer in answering, but took no pencil, and re- 
plied, “ 16.553.” asked him why he carried 
this last to three decimals when he had carried 
the other to four? He said the other was easi- 
er, and tried to tell why it was so. I asked him 
If he could carry that to any further decimals 
witha pencil? le said he thought he could, 
and taking the pencil, in, say three minuts, re- 
turned the following. “ 16.552944149,” I be- 
lieve there is an error in about the 7th decimal 
although neither of us went over it again to find 
it. He could have detected it as quick as thought 


had he tried. —- 

I asked him the te of 1-14 x 7-654; he 
instantly replied 1-1308. I asked him the square 
root of 5; he instantly replied 2.236067, saying 
he. had a “lot” of them in his memory and did 
not have to cast them. 

I gave him the following questions: The 
square of 465? He said “216225.” The cube 
of 26? He answered 17576. ILasked him if! 
might try him onthe fourth power. He said 
yes, if would not go beyond two figures. I 
asked him the fourth power of 75. His eye 
whirled, and he sprang like an arrow to the door, 
hung by one saad te the door post, and came, 
in say 3-4 ofa minute, and replied, “Thirty-one 
millions six hundred and forty thousand six bun- 
dred and twenty-five, [31,640,625.] His Father 
asked him to verify that with a pencil. He re- 

lied, “It is just as well to take the cube of 75 
ens the book and multiply it by 75, and 75 is 
3-4 of 100, add two c multiply by 3 and 
divide} by 4;” all of which was done as quickly 
as I have written it, and with the same result as 
before. I asked him what were the factors of 
7640? He instantly said “40 x 191, or 20 x 382, 
or 2 x 3820, or 5 x 1528.” Lasked him the fac- 
tors of the decimals 0.7854 he immediately said 


11x1.7x06x07;” which,as Fwrote doy, 
I omitted the points before 6 and 7, and he jp, 
stautly took the pencil and made them himse | 

As he had performed all these in his hea, 
was desirous of knowing what his process \., 
I therefore gave him a sum of four figures to },, 
multiplied by another of four figures, o1 ;), 
slate. He took the first figure and ran it thro). 
as we do from right to left and then wrote 4), 
second line back again from left to right and «, 
on. He did not multiply one figure of the 1. 
tiplicand by itself, but always two.—e.g. J}, ;}, 
case I gave him the multiplicand was 5642 ,), 
the left hand figure of the multiplier was 3, a,j 
instead of saying 3 times 2 are 6 and setting 
under the 2, he said 3 times 56 is 168, whict) }. 
wrote it in its proper place, but reccorded j 
169, because the next figure being 4 |, 
knew there must be one to carry; he they 
said 3 times 42 is 126, and the 1 having alrea, 
been recorded, he wrote the 26 at the right of 
the other thus 16926. His calculations entiy.) 
outstrip the capability of his pencil to recor; 
them. 

I tried to make his parents feel that he was » 
treasure lent. The mother evidently felt it so, 
but the father seemed unwilling to yield the fond 
belief that he might become as wonderful a man 
as he surely isa child. At all events I cannot 
but feel as if I have seen something of what we 
yet may be when mortality shall have been swal- 
lowed up of life. 


} 
i 


Georce Denisov. 
Royalton, Vt. Aug. 2d, 1845. 








A TALE HORTICULTURAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Eprror:—I always took great pleasure in 
having a neat garden. JI felt larger than common, if! 
succeeded in raising cucumbers and other garden ve- 
getables, earlier than my neighbors; as though nature 
favored me especially. I had the earliest and best 
kinds of fruits. But I was greatly perplexed, fors 
long time, with thieving boys. Almost every night in 
the season of fruit, my garden was visited—trees dain- 
aged—rich flowers trampled down. [I tried various 
ways to protect my grounds,—had watch-dogs, but 
the dogs were shot or poisoned,—set traps, but they 
caught nothing except now and then one of my own 
cats! Finally I built a wall of solid mason-work 
about my garden, such as the Catholics have about 
their nunneries; but that did not answer. It wasonly 
by accident that I found out the way to save one’s 
fruit; and noticing in the papers divers cautions to 
young rogues—which, it is very plainly insinuated, 
they had better heed, or they will be reported to the 
village authorities as nuisances—I think it worth the 
while, to publish somewhat of my experience. 





“It is not regular, it will take a double factor 


I have come to the conclusion that boys are as much 
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wfivenced by malice as by a love of good eating in 
weh thieving. Ifthey know a man to be close-fisted, 
they will wrench open his fingers in some way. | 
might have known it before : for as Jong ago as when 
| was a Freshman, at the University, people about the 
college complained, very much, of their fruit being 
stolen by the students,—and only one man escaped— 
snd he was the only one that sent upa cart load of 
excellent apples and distributed them among the col- 
lege boys. 

{might have known, if I had thought of my own 
boyhood, that the way tomanage boys is, to treat them. 
kindly. ‘They have a natural code of honor, which 
forbids them to do him damage who shows a regard 
forthem. Itis no compliment toa manthat boys love 
to vex him. It is a pretty true sign that he has not 
any soul to speak of. 

CHAPTER IT. 
Tlow I came by the recipe for saving fruit. 


«What do you say, Jo! shall we come the grab 
over them melons, to-night? It’s going to be dark as 
thunder. Old Swipes will be snoring like ten men 
before midnigh t.”’ 

‘“T should like the melons well enough, but we 
haye got to get over that pesky wall, and—’’ 

“Oh, pshaw Jo! I know a place where it’s easy 
getting over. I know the way like a book. Come, 
Jo! will you go it?’ 

Now I dislike extremely, to be an eaves-dropper, 
and usually convey myself elsewhere, rather than 
allow my ears to be a highway for words not intended 
forme. But the above conversation so intimately 
concerned my melons which I had taken some pains 
toraise, that I kept quiet and listened to the whole 
plan of the young scape-graces,—so that I might 
make it somewhat bothersome for them. 

Ned proposed to get over the wall on the south side 
by the great pear tree, and cut directly across to the 
summer house—jast north of which were the melons. 

Jo was a clever, thick-lipped fellow, loved good 
fruit exceedingly, that is to say, as well as he did to 
lounge in opening summer time in a soft, sunny place, 
aud smoke cigars—and obstinate as an ass. Gethim 
mee started todo a thing and he would stick to it, 
ikea mud-tartle to a negro’s toe, in spite of kicks or 
whatnot, tillhe had accomplished it. The other 
was a fiery dare-devil—did n’t care so much for the 
melons as for the fun of getting them. 

I made all needful preparations for the visit,—put 
i brads, pretty thick, in the scantling along the wall 

here they intended getting over,—uncovered a large 

ter-vat that had been filled some time, from which 
ta dry weather I was accustomed to water my garden ; 
8 trench, a foot deep or so, and placed slender 
“s over it, which were slightly covered with dirt, 









and just beyond them some little cords fastened tight- 
ly—some eight inches from the ground. 1 picked all 
the melons I cared to preserve, leaving pumpkins and 
squashes about the «ize and shape of melons in their 
places. 

They were right in supposing, that it would be 
dark; missed it a little in supposing ** Old Swipes,”’ 
as they called me, would be a-bed, though. ‘The old 
man loves fun as well as they,—used to love a bit of 
a frolic himself in his young days—and a little sprink- 
ling of gray hairs, has not altogether sobered him. 
I have the honor of being like Washington, in one 
respect, [ can laugh as heartily as any mortal man, 
I believe. I can roll in a perfect ecstacy: but as the 
old negro said of our country’s Father—** he did all 
his laughing inside’’, so do I. One would think “ Old 
Swipes in the last agonies, to see him in a fit of his 
silent laughter. [expect I am somewhat unfortunate 
in being able to have enjoyment of this sort, without 
hanging out the sign as others do—forIl am an old 
bachelor and am disposed to believe, that if I had had 
a little more india-rubberly phiz, I should have been 
married some forty times, before this; I mean, I 
should have had so many opportunities or more,—as 
it is, Ichabod Swipes, Esq., with a flourishing busi- 
ness, an elegant establishment, and some ten thousand 
dollars ready money, never hada decided nibbie in 
the pond mnatrimonial. What else could be the rea- 
son I cannot imagine, for, truly, I am nota bad look- 
ing specimen of human nature: and the best tailors 
always did me up in the best fitting garments ;—per- 
haps though they made them fit too well, for I be- 
lieve I am a little round shouldered and a little bow- 
legged withal,—oh well, never mind! Let the girle 
go their way! But— 

‘* Whist, Jo! Did n’t you hear something? ’’ 

I think very probable he did ; for the words were 
hardly out of his mouth, when there was a sound as 
of forcibly tearing fustian. 

“Get off my cont tail,’? whispered Jo! 
golly! there goes one flap as surenas—. W 
off Ned’’—and Ned was off—and one | 
breeches too, nearly, as I supposed, for he 
ground ah-ing and oh-ing, and between whil 
Jo he believed there were nails in the side 
walls, for something had scratched him tremen 
and torn his breeches all to pieces. Jo sympa 
with him, for he said half of his coat was hanging 
there, somewhere. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

The boys were more in earnest than ever, think- 

ing that I had driven nails there on purpose to scrateh 


people and tear their clothes, 
““The old close-fisted bloat begrudges people a 


““ By 













little frajt!’” 
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They started on, hand in hand; for Ned believed 
he knew the way. They had gotten beyond the 
trees a little, when something went swash! swash! 
into the water vat,—‘*‘ Gosh!’’ was the first ex- 
clamation I heard after that, and coughing and sneez- 
ing as though some one had the horse distemper— 
and then— 


‘* By —by thun—thunder! That water smells 
rather old.”’ 


Ned wasa little disposed to cut dirt for home, 
but the other's "puppy-to-a-root-ativeness was too 
much excited to Jisten to any such proposition. 

They concluded to stop a little time and listen, 
for fear they had roused some one by their flounder- 
ing in the water—and be drained of their extra 
moisture, somewhat. I thought that for once in my 
life, I should burst forth into a roar of laughter, as I 
listened to their whispered surprise—at the sudden 
revelation of such a cistern of water there. 

‘* Never heard anything about it before. Very 
odd we should both tumble into it so.’’ 

** The old fool must have fixed it on purpose to 
drown people in.’’ : 

They concluded they had not been heard, and 
shortly pashed on again for the melons. ‘They pres- 
ently perceived there was something unstable about 
the ground, they were cautiously passing over. They 
whispered to each other what I could not distinctly 
hear—something about traps, and started to run to 
get beyond this suspicious footing. Both were caught 
by the cords and headlong they went intoa heap of 
briars and thistles and the like, placed there for their 
especial accommodation. 

** Such a getting up stairs! ’* muttered one. 

*T’ll be d——d. Nettles and thistles—by Jemi- 
ma Stotts!—how they prick! ’’ 

They determined to go on more cautiously. 

** How thick they are, Jo! Come here. There’s 
more than a dozen fat ones right here! ’’ 

Down they sat in the midst of them, and seemed 
to conclude they had gotten pay for their mishaps. 

e Jo, take this muskmelon. Isn't it a lun- 
into it.’” 

ts tremendous hard, Ned. Its a squash.”’ 
it ia n’t,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ It’s a new 
ld Swipes sent to Rhode Island for the seed.’’ 
ell, the old chap got sucked, that’s all.’’ 

Here let me gouge into this water meloa—there 
half a dollar! I’ve broke my knife! ’’ 

«If [did not know it was a water melon, I should 
say it wasa pumpkin. By Moses Potter! before 
I'd raise such melons! ”’ 

What farther they did, while I went to the stable 
and unmuzzled the dog, and Jed him into the garden 
Lecannot say. That they took long steps, the onion 
pede and flower plats revealed in the morning. 
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I thought that the boys, on the whole, must ,,. 
clade, that they had “paid dear for the whis:i, » 
for they had not tasted of a melon, got scratches 
clothes torn, were wet as drowned rats, and pretty 1 
sentially frightened—so the next morning I sent j,,. 
tations to all the young people in the village ,,. 
feast of melons in the evening—particularly to Ned 
and Jo—on the principle of returning good for ¢, 
Thinking that possibly it might be useful in 4, 
treatment of boys aswell as men. My rooms wer 
er shy, though ; Old Swipes looked so confound 
sour, I suppose. 

They would not have come, I presume, had it no 
been, that my nephew, a great favorite with then, 
was spending the summer with me; for they oby:. 
ously disliked me, and I dont know why they should 
do otherwise, for I never had noticed them, or ap. 
peared towards them as though they were worthy of 
noticing. 

T went into my study, and soon such a_ whirlwind 
of fun as they raised! It was rich music---- thei; 
silvery laughter. 

I was well paid for what expense and trouble! 
had been at, in raising the largest, best melons ix 
the village, by the rich sound of their hilarous wi- i, 
ces. It brought before me the sunny days of my 
youth and its loved associates. Glorious days! | 
love to think of them. 

My melons were never disturbed again. 








[THE RECIPE. 


Don’t be harsh to boys. Treat them as thongh 
they were going to be mex, honest and true, present- 
ly. Meet fun with fun, and don’t forget them when 
your nicest fruit is ripe. Newspaper paragraphs, 
dogs, traps, frowns—are not half as potent for pre HBA 
serving apples, and the like—as kindness. ay 














The N. Y. Evening Post states that an indepes- 
dent government will speedily be formed in Orego 
with a Republican Constitution. 








What is money ? D’ ye give it up ?_ It is dew in the . 
morning and mist at night---- Citizen. &, 





New wheat is selling at Iowa for 50 cts. pr bushel. 








Caution. 

We wish it distinctly understood that 10 
person is authorized to receive pay for the 
Green Mountain Gem, whose name is 20 
printed as agent on the cover, and who has 
not a certificate of agency in our hand-wrr 
ting, given since Septaniber Ist. The true 
way for those in arrears is, to enclose the m~ 
ney in a letter and send it to us by mail. We 
expect them to do so immediately. 













